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Batese you plant is the time to plan for a 
bigger, more profitable harvest. Your best 
preparation? Start with a nematode-killing treat- 
ment with D-D soil fumigant. Free of nematode 
damage, healthy roots send maximum nourish- 
ment in the soil to the maturing plant . . . for 
more vigorous, productive growth. 

Liquid D-D soil fumigant is easy to apply. 
Inject it directly into the soil with pressure- 
feed or gravity-flow tractor attachment. Under. 
ground, it becomes a potent gas which spreads, 
killing nematodes. 

D-D soil fumigant is economical, too. One 
treatment lasts an entire season. The low cost is 
returned many times over in bigger yields of 
better quality vegetables and fruit. 

This season, start on the road to bigger 
profits. Before you plant, knock out nema- 
todes with D-D soil fumigant. It is 
available from your pesticide dealer. Gu 
For further information, see him today “\'Z 
or write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Agricultural Chemical Sales Division 


460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Our specialization 


means greater profits for you 


Sixty-five years of intensive research by the Waldo 
Rohnert Company has resulted in seeds of virility 
for healthy, profitable crops. Recognized leaders in 
the vegetable seed field, the Waldo Rohnert Com- 
pany has an enviable record of pioneering. 


Here’s the Rohnert Detroit dark red short-top beet, 
mildew resistant, uniform in size and rich interior 
color, and tested for superior canning quality. 


Ideal for canning, home gardening or fresh market- 
ing, it is a typically fine product of Waldo Rohnert 
Company’s sixty-five years of specialized vegetable 
seed research. 


Only the specialist in seed can provide you with the 
finest seed, seed developed for maximum yield and 
greatest marketing profit. Waldo Rohnert Company 
is the recognized specialist in fine vegetable seed. 


Available through authorized distributors and their dealers 


OHNERT... 


HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 


BEET * CARROT ¢ CELERY * CHICORY * CABBAGE ¢ CELERIAC * CHARD ¢ CORIANDER ®* DILL ¢ ENDIVE ¢ LEEK * LETTUCE 


MUSTARD * ONION ¢ ONION HYBRIDS * PARSLEY * PARSNIPS * RADISH * RUTABAGA ¢ SALSIFY * TURNIP 


Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Willoughby, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


Don't let your questions go unanswered. Whethe; 
large or small, send them with a four-cent stam 
for early reply to Questions Editor, AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


FARMING IN ALASKA 

Can you tell us where we can get informatio, 
on farming and homesteading in Alaska? W, 
are interested in moving there.—illinois. 

Write to Director, Alaska Experin-enta 
Stations, University of Alaska, Ccllege 
Alaska, for farming information. Fo; 
homesteading information write to Bureay 
of Land Management, Box 480, Anchc rag 
for western Alaska; and Box 1481, Juneau 
for southeastern Alaska. 

Farming in Alaska requires new tech- 
niques. There is plenty of land, but weather 
is different. In Alaska’s main farming cen 
ter summer temperatures reach 90°. and 
daylight lasts 23 hours. Winter tempera 
tures sink to 60° below zero, and _ night 
lasts 23 hours. The dry season is in th 
spring when moisture is needed while the 
wet season is in the fall when dry weather 
is needed for harvest. 

Right now Alaskan agriculture is still i 
the early stages of development, and man 
unusual problems face the Alaskan farmer 


FIBERGLAS SPRAYER TANK 
Where can we buy a fiberglas sprayer tonk 
of around 55-gallon capacity?—Georgia. 
From Hanson Chemical Equipment Co 
Beloit, Wis. 


NEW WATERMELON VARIETIES 

| hear there are two new varieties of water- 
melon which are resistant to anthracnose. Could 
you tell me their -names and where | can pur- 
chase seed?—South Carolina. 

You must want Blackstone and Garri 
sonian, developed by the USDA and Clem 
son Agricultural Experiment Station 
South Carolina. Seed is available throug 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haver 
2, Conn., and Lawrence Robinson & Sons, 
Modesto, Calif. 


FARM STORAGE 

Can you tell me where | can obtain infcrmoa- 
tion on farm storage of winter turnips and other 
vegetables ?—Indiana. 

Write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. C., and ask for Cat. No. A19: 
1939 entitled Home Storage of Vegetalles 
and I’ruits. Send 10 cents to cover cost. 


POTATO PROBLEM 

How can | get rid of wireworms in my potato 
planting ?—Ohio. 

According to recommendations om 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment  Sta:ion, 
Wooster, any of the following insecti 
can be mixed with sufficient water to c 
1 acre and applied uniformly over the 
face of the ground just before the last 
ting and immediately worked into the 
6 inches of soil: 6 pounds chlorda 
pounds aldrin, 3 pounds heptachlor, 
pounds dieldrin. 

For effective control of wireworms on 
muck soil the above dosages should be 
doubled. One treatment should give pre tec- 
tion for four years. Insecticides also can 
be mixed with fertilizer on order to de iler 
and applied broadcast. 


GARDEN CART 


I would like to know where | can purchose ¢ 
two-wheeled garden or yard cart with large 
wheels around bicycle size.—West Virginia. 


Try the Countryman’s Cart, Box 1307, 
Hinesburg, Vt. 
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EV aa 
2 New HARRIS Hybrids 


Now Generally Available for the First Time 


The Harris plant breeders who gave you 
Moreton Hybrid Tomato and North Star 
Su'eet Corn now offer two more superior 
hybrids, aimed to help you grow bigger 
and better crops of the most desirable 
market type. Include them in your plans 
this year, but WRITE NOW. Supplies 
are limited and the demand is heavy— 
these important new hybrids have been 


tried with success in many sections. 


Harris’ GOLD CUP— 


Fer Markets Across the Country 


A new main cropper, widely adapted and a stand-out for its very heavy 
vields, its small-grained, attractive ears, and its upright plants with few 
suckers. The ears are 7!/,-8 inches long, well filled with 14-16 rows of deep, 
narrow kernels of excellent quality. Ready to pick in about 80 days. We urge 


Harris RESISTANT DANISH 


—Superior Market Type 


The first F 1 hybrid cabbage of Danish type. Hybrid cabbage gives 
extra vigor, uniformity and yield, and here is a Danish of finest 
market type with yellows resistance. The heads are medium-sized, 
round and firm with excellent color. Growers in many sections praise 


it highly. 


SPECIAL TO FLOWER PLANT GROWERS: 


Remember that Harris leads the field in the development 
of hybrid petunias. Build sales and profits with the 
husky, early-flowering plants these spectacular hybrids 
produce. 


For complete Details on These and Many Other Top Market Varieties 
Write for FREE Market Gardeners’ and Florists’ Wholesale Catalog, Ready About Dec. 1 
In the meantime, we will be glad to quote on your requirements. 


JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, INC. © = 74 MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER 11, N. Y. 
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Hydroponic Tomatoes 
4 4 Dear Editor : 
disease-resistant Your comment and the letter in vour 
| August issue in regard to hydroponic toma- 
toes were quite interesting to me. 
While attending University of California 


H between 1929 and 1932 I stayed with my 
a Su perior 7 uncle, Dr. W. F. Gericke, who is generally 
regarded as the “father of hydroponics.” 
He gives an account of the selection of the 
es ee term “hydroponics” in the preface of his 
Si er . . book, Soilless Gardening, published in 1940, 
aes As I remember, the term was actually 
; suggested by the late Dr. Setchell, head of 
the department of botany at University of 

California at that time. 

In regard to your comment on the quality 
of tomatoes grown by the two methods, | 
have noted that hydroponically-grown 
tomatoes as a rule have higher total solids 
than the others. (But don’t ask me why.) 
The high total solids is, of course, closely 
related to high quality (flavor, etc.). This 
can be very easily checked by the greater 
weight of a standard packed container as 
compared to the other. 

Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Carl E. Gericke 





Queen Victoria Market 


Dear Editor: 
Being a vegetable grower in this coun- 
try, I read your AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
Grower and find it very interesting. I won- 
der if you have heard of the Queen Victoria 
Market, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
About 85% of the fruit and vegetables con- 
sumed within the state are hauled by mo- 
tor transport to this one central market, a 
distance of 15 to 350 miles, and sold direct 

; ; by the grower to the retailer. 
Here is your promise for greater harvest profits . . . an out- All vegetables are sold on a_ private 
; : : barter basis and not by the auction method. 
standing melon with quality ensured by the near century of No trade union labor is employed in the 
‘ iid ie ; marketing division of this vegetable indus- 
vineseed specialization of Lawrence Robinson & Sons. try although all the vegetables are produced 
‘ ‘ on the farms by trade union labor. 
This popular watermelon has been especially developed for We have been told our cost of distrib- 
uting the produce is about the lowest in 
the world. 

Pearcedale West, The 
Victoria, Australia Bob L. Clay: pre-p« 
' uses Cc 
Giant Red Sword Beans of frui 


Dear Editor: necks | 


Highly productive, averaging 35 pounds at maturi r I am the only grower in the country 
Bm'y P ; ging 35 p : urity... Un the Giant Red Sword bean of the Orient, operat 


surpassed like all Robinson Vineseed, because we specialize the largest edible bean ever grown. 1 For 
: bean grows 50 feet up trees or along fences. 
in only Vineseeds! Pods are 10 to 15 inches long, 2 to 3 inches tied ta; 
wide. . ° 
it 40% 
They cook sweet and tender when you g, id 
and the bean when matured is sometime: provia 
used, when roasted, as a coffee substitut 
Easily grown in almost any kind of s 
it is very prolific, and is practically 
mune from destructive insects and dise: 
Orlando, Fla. 5. F. 3 
Reader Ball invites correspondence. 
address is Rt. 6, Box 146, Orlando, Fli 
Ed. 


Likes Us 
y q Dear Editor: 
MATT & Sons a halla subscription to your magaziie, 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, now (oF 
eight months and I just want to let :ou 
know I think it is one of the best going. I 
keep every issue I receive. 

Maspeth, N. Y. Joe Jennings 
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high resistance to Anthracnose and Fusariam Wilt, and to 
hollow heart, gourd neck and sunburn. Its greater vigor also 
makes it a superior shipper, reducing substantially possible 


losses between field and market. 


Available through authorized 
distributors and their dealers. 
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The photos above were taken in a grocery chain's 
pre-packaging department. The operator at left 
uses a Bostitch P6-8F Stapling Plier to seal necks 
of fruit bags. At the right, another operator closes 
necks of vegetable bags with a Bostitch EYIHVV foot- 


Sealing polyethylene bags this way 


SLASHES TIME 407 


What do you pre-pack ? Whatever the item —fruits, 
vegetables, fowl—whatever the container material— 
paper, film, plastic, mesh—we’d like to show you how 
the right Bostitch stapler and staple can slash your 
costs. Now, when fractional savings are vital to profit, 





Address 


Zone State 


ountry of . : 

e Orien operated stapler. let us show how large the stapling savings can be. 

vn. T , ‘ . , 

ig fences. Formerly, both sealing jobs were done with hand- A Bostitch Economy Man (over 350 of them work 

» 3 inches tied tape. Then the company tried stapling —and found out of 123 U.S. and Canadian cities) will gladly dem- 

ee it 40% faster. Besides increasing efficiency, stapling onstrate. He’s listed under Bostitch in your phone book. 

ometinies provides a really secure closure. Or send us the coupon. 

ubstitute. 

d of soi r 4 

cally { 1 

| disexse Fasten it better and faster with ; Bostitch, 430 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island ; 

- Pt ; C) I'd like to talk with an Economy Man. ’ 

~,, = ; [_] Please send information on stapling savings. : 

= R @) a I | ; 6 M4 : |. | 2 = eee ; 
i (items) (Container) i 
: a i 

STAPLERS AND STAPLES i now use (Fastening Method) ' 

Name ; 

lagaziile, ! Company ' 

now ' 
I 1 
1 ! 
‘.. J 


going 
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Can | afford 


to irrigate ? 


If you’ve been asking yourself this 
question, you probably feel, as do most 
farmers, that you can’t afford not to 
irrigate. But perhaps the initial cost of 
the equipment is holding you back. If 
so, it’s time you investigated USS 
NATIONAL* Polyethylene Pipe. Not 
only is this plastic pipe priced to fit 
your budget, but it’s a labor-saving 
cinch to install . . . a one-man job. 


NATIONAL Polyethylene Pipe is flexible 
—can be run around corners and over 
obstructions. It’s lightweight—can be 
carried in a roll like hose. And it’s 
tough—resists rot, corrosion, acids, al- 
kalis and most chemicals. Moreover, it 
retains its toughness and flexibility in 
extreme temperatures, from -90°F. to 
+120°F. Available in 44-inch to 6-inch 
diameters. 


National Tube 
Division of 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors + United States Steel Export Company, New York 


NATIONAL Polyethylene 

Pipe comes in lengths up to 

400 feet. It is made of 100% 

virgin polyethylene com- 

pounded with 214,% carbon 

black to prevent deterioration from 
ultraviolet rays. Its smooth inner sur- 
face offers low flow resistance, inhibits 
chemical deposits. 


NATIONAL Polyethylene Pipe is also per- 
fect for sprinkler systems and stock 
watering lines—in fact, all cold water 
utility lines around the farm. For 
more details on the many uses of 
NATIONAL Polyethylene Pipe, write 
to National Tube Division, United 
States Steel Corporation, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 29. 


*Trademark 


United States Steel 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


— 


Oct. 1—National Potato Chip Week, spon sored 
by Potato Chip Institute International (formerly 
National Potato Chip Institute). 


Oct. 13-15—Produce Packaging Associxtion 
annual meeting, Park Sheraton Hotel, New 
York, N. Y.—R. L. Carey, Exec.-See’y, South 
College Ave., R. D. 2, Newark, Del. 


Oct. 28-30—Wisconsin State Potato show, 
Antigo high school and civic center, Anti;ro.— 
Harold R. Simons, Exec.-Sec’y, Wisconsin Po. 
tato Growers Association, Box 22, Antigo. 


Nov. 5-6—Western Growers Association, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.—Frank W. Cas- 
tiglione, Sec’y, 3091 Wilshire Blvd., Los An. 
geles 5 


o. 
Nov. 12—-Washington State Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle. 


Nov. 17-19—National Potato Council, Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 18-20—-Washington State Weed Cui fer- 
ence, Moses Lake. 


Nov. 24—Iowa State Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Hanford, Mason City.—C. L. Fitch, 
Sec’y, Ames. 

Nov. 25—-Southern Minnesota Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association, Armory, Albert Lea.—Juel Nel- 
son, Sec’y, Albert Lea. 


Dec. 1-2—Washington Crop Improvement As- 
sociation annual meeting, Pullman. 


Dec. 3-4—North Central Weed Control Con- 
ference, Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—C. J. Willard, Co-chairman, Local Ar- 
rangements Committee, NCWCC, H. & F. Bidg., 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 

Dec. 4-5—-Western Washington Research Ex- 
tension Conference on Horticulture. Western 
Washington Experiment Station, Puyallup. 

Dec. 8-11 Vegetable Growers Association of 
America Golden Anniversary Celebration, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—Joe Shelly, Sec’y, 528 Mills Bidg., 
17th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Jan. 26-31, 1959—-New Jersey Farmers Week, 
Trenton. 

Feb. 17-19—-Northwest Perishable Loss ’re- 
vention Short Course, Wenatchee-Yakima, Wash. 


NEW PASCAL CELERY 
DEVELOPED IN FLORIDA 


EVELOPED at University of 

Florida Everglades Experiment 
Station, Belle Glade, a new pascal 
celery variety, merald, is highly re- 
sistant to early blight. It also shows 
considerable resistance to blackheart 
and is more tolerant of high early 
summer temperatures than other 
varieties observed in the Everglades 
area. 

Emerald appears to be somewhat 
more brittle than summer pascal 
varieties and exhibits more node 
cracking under some conditions th 
summer pascal and Utah 52-70 var 
ties. Although it is more suscepti! 
to premature seeding after prolong 
cold than the summer pascals, it w 
not bolt as easily as Utah 52-70, 1 
less exposed to long periods of te 
peratures below 60°. 

According to E. A. Wolf, as 
ciate horticulturist at the station, t) 
plant uniformity is considered sat 
factory for commercial use. There is 
quite a variation in color, plant heig 
and rib length, but seedsmen a 
growers may develop strains 
Emerald which will be more unifo: 
and suited to their special needs. 

Seed will be available in limit 
quantities from commercial seedsm 
for the next season. 

AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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ee aaa shipping. Heads are uniformly round, darker green and more compact 
on PRODUCES DARKER GREEN. than standard varieties; average 714” in diameter. Vigorous, short- 
ergla stemmed plants are slow to produce seed stalks, grow well even in soil 
, MORE COMPACT HEADS heavily infected with Yellows. Don’t delay—fill your requirements now. 
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GROWER 


This improved strain was selected from regular Homestead by Ferry- 
Morse breeders for larger fruit and more productive, compact plants. 
Highly resistant to Fusarium Wilt; maintains excellent fruit size 
throughout season. A superior green-wrap shipper with thick, firm 
walls even at the blossom end. Check your needs and order today. 


HOMESTEAD F-M TOMATO 
IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 
THAN REGULAR HOMESTEAD 
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FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. © Memphis, Tenn. @ Harlingen, Texas ©@ Tampa, Fla. 


TENDERBEST M. R. BEAN A worthy successor to Tendergreen, Tenderbest was developed by Ferry- 
Morse breeders for high resistance to Common Bean Mosaic, N. Y. 
PLANTS BETTER-ADAPTED 15 Mosaic, and Root Rot. Pods, borne high off ground, are unusually 
long, smooth and tender—and hold up well in storage and shipping. 
TO MECHANICAL HARVESTING Piants produce over long season. Stock up now for the coming season. 
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Marketing firms, as well as producers, must keep 
up with changes in American eating habits; photo 
shows activity at Benton Harbor (Mich.) market. 


By ALDEN C. MANCHESTER 
and JOSEPH C. PODANY 


USDA Marketing Research Division 


MERICAN eating habits have 
changed since pre-World War II 
years. To keep pace with these chang- 
ing preferences and habits of the con- 
sumer, the production and marketing 
of fresh, frozen, and canned vege- 
tables are also changing. These 
changes affect different production 
areas in different ways, as demand for 
some products increases and declines 
for others, and as consumption shifts 
from fresh to frozen and canned 
forms. 

Since 1939, consumption per per- 
son of frozen and canned vegetables 
has increased at the expense of fresh 
vegetables. ( Potatoes, sweetpotatoes, 
and melons are not included as vege- 
tables in this report.) Frozen vege- 
tables accounted for 7% of the mar- 
ket from 1953 to 1955 compared with 
only 1%. from 1939 to 1941. Canned 
vegetables increased from 34 to 40% 
of the total during the same period; 
fresh declined from 65 to 53%. Dur- 
ing the same period, consumption of 
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ace With 
A CHANGING MARKET 


Shifts in consumer tastes demand adjustments 
in vegetable production and distribution 


vegetables (fresh, canned, and frozen 
combined ) increased 7%. 

A large part of the increased con- 
sumption of canned vegetables has 
been in such tomato products as cat- 
sup, sauce, puree, and juice, and in 
pickles. 

At the same time, the consumption 
pattern of the various vegetables has 
been changing. Again, 1939-41 data 
were compared with 1953-55 statistics. 

On a per person basis, more toma- 
toes, corn, lettuce, cucumbers, lima 
beans, garlic, and broccoli are being 
consumed than previously. Consump- 
tion of these seven vegetables has in- 
creased from 26 to 72% (total: fresh, 
canned, and frozen). 

Also rapidly gaining popular favor 
are carrots and Brussels sprouts, with 
increased consumption of 7 and 14%, 
respectively. 

3ut while people are eating more 
of these vegetables, they are consum- 
ing less asparagus, artichokes, spin- 
ach, cauliflower, eggplant, onions, and 
cabbage, which dropped from 10 to 
26% each. Consumption of six others 
—heets, snap beans, peppers, peas, 
celery, and kale—changed only 5%. 


A comparison of frozen, fresh, and 
canned products shows that there also 
has been a change in the form in 
which certain vegetables are being 
bought. Frozen products are replac- 
ing a portion of the fresh market 
for Brussels sprouts, broccoli, cauli- 
flower, snap beans, asparagus, and 
lima beans. They are also taking a 
slice of both the canned and fresh 
markets for spinach and peas. 

3ut whatever the form in which 
it is sold, corn seems to be increas- 
ingly popular. Its per capita con- 
sumption is up in all three forms 
frozen, fresh, and canned. Cabbage 
consumption, on the other hand, has 
decreased both in fresh form and as 
sauerkraut. 

For all vegetables, total commer- 
cial production increased 32% _be- 
tween 1939-41 and 1953-55. Produc- 
tion for processing rose 50%, while 
production for the fresh market in- 
creased 25%. 

During this same period, there was 
a pronounced shift in the location of 
vegetable production. California be- 
came an important supplier both for 

(Continued on page 24) 
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RID ONIONS 
Are Here to Stay 


By J. P. SLEESMAN and H. A. JONES 


YBRIDS, slowly but gradually, 

are replacing standard varieties 
of onions. The big reasons are in- 
creased yields and all-around uni- 
formity. All hybrid bulbs in a field 
mature at approximately the same 
time, making them well suited for 
mechanical harvesting. Uniformity in 
size, shape, and color gives an at- 
tractive product and reduces the cost 
of grading and marketing. 

Hybrids, like the standard varieties 
of onions, can be grouped into three 
(different categories depending upon 
the length of day required for bulb- 
ing. Short-day hybrids are grown 
chiefly as a winter crop in the South 
and mature with the advent of warm 
weather and longer daylight. Long- 
day hybrids are grown chiefly in the 
North as a summer crop and mature 
with the long hot days of summer. 
he intermediate hybrids fit some- 
where in between. 

Short-day hybrids. Those districts 
in the South that formerly produced 
chiefly the Bermuda-type onion like 
Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda 
and more recently Excel have con- 
verted to hybrids more rapidly than 
most other districts. The most popu- 
lar of these short-day hybrids are 
Granex and White Granex. Because 
of a short seed crop in 1957, this 
vear’s hybrid bulb crop is somewhat 
reduced. 

In most districts the hybrids are 
seeded in the plant beds in September 
and transplanted to the field in late 
November and December. Harvesting 
may start as early as February in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
and continue northward as the season 
advances through March, April, May, 
and early June. 

Granex usually outyields the regu- 
lar Bermuda varieties by 50% or 
more. Production of cull onions such 
as bolters, splits, and doubles have 
been greatly reduced, making the cost 
of grading much less expensive. 

































Author J. P. Steesman is entomologist at Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster. Author 
H. A. Jones is director of research at Dessert 
Seed Co., Inc., El Centro, Calif. 
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Bigger yields, uniform size and quality, easier harvest are 
some of the reasons why hybrids are gaining in popularity 
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long-day hybrids have been developed (Continued on page 27) carry alon; 
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Small insect-proof cages in which female lines 
ore produced. Flower heads of female and pollen 
plonts are enclosed in same cage. Blow-flies 
ore released in cage to do the pollinating. 


HE USDA and co-operating agricul- 

tural experiment stations began working 
with onion hybrids more than 20 years ago. 
In 1925 a single plant was discovered in the 
onion breeding plots at Davis, Calif., which 
was unlike all of the others. 

This plant, designated 13-53 by the plant 
breeder, was different in that it had func- 
tional female organs only. It was, there- 
fore, male sterile. Onion plants normally 
are self fertile, having functional male and 
female organs in the same flower. But 13- 
53 did not produce viable pollen, so self- 
pollination was impossible. However, a 
good set of seed is obtained when functional 
pollen from another source is used. Being 
able to produce seed but unable to produce 
viable pollen makes this plant strictly fe- 
male. 

Incidentally, 13-53 does produce a mass of 
small head sets by means of which it con- 
tinues to be propagated. Plant breeders 
have taken this singular onion and de- 
veloped female lines for most of the im- 
portant onion varieties being grown com- 
mercially in the United States. All possible 
combinations between lines of the same 
variety or different varieties can be made 
to produce hybrids having desired charac- 
teristics. 

The crossing necessary to pick up new 
female lines is done in small cheesecloth 
cages (top photo). Flower heads of the 
female plant and the pollen parent are en- 
closed in the same cage and blow-flies are 
released in the cage to do the pollinating. 
If the cross produces an all female popu- 
lation, then the same combination will con- 
tinue to produce pure female populations 
indefinitely. 

To produce hybrid seed a seedsman must 
carry along three distinct lines. These are 
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Hybrid onion seed field in Idaho. Note heavy set of seed on female plants. 
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the female line, the pollen parent used to 
maintain the female line, and the pollen 
parent to be crossed with the female 
line in the production of hybrid seed. 
These three lines must be _ increased 
from a few seeds to large quantities when 
used for commercial production. At first, 
they are increased in large insect-proof 
cages to prevent contamination with foreign 
pollen (center photo). Honey bees are in- 
troduced into the cages to do the pollinat- 
ing. Seed produced in the cage is further 
increased in an open-pollinated field plant- 
ing. 

Finally, in producing F; hybrid onion 
seed the female and pollen lines are alter- 
nated in the field as is done for hybrid corn. 
The planting arrangement usually is eight 
female rows to two pollen rows. Pollina- 
tion is performed entirely by insects, pre- 
dominantly the honey bee. Seed growers 
generally provide three hives for each acre 
of seed onions. THE Enp. 


Large insect-proof cages in which onion lines 
used in production of hybrids are increased. 
Pollination is done by honey bees from hive in left- 
hand corner of cage. Photo taken at Nyssa, Ore. 
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Paul 


Ruetenik, 
Growers Association of 


president of Vegetable 
America, has sent 


this special statement to the editors of AMERI- 
CAN VEGETABLE GROWER: 


“The board of directors, the officers, and 
myself join in extending a cordial invitation 
to every reader of AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER to attend the coming 50th anniver- 
sary convention in Cleveland, December 8-11. 
Your presence will help celebrate the vege- 
table industry's golden anniversary, and we 
look forward with pleasure to welcoming each 
of you personally.” 


YOU ARE INVITED... 


This is your Special Invitation to attend 
the 50th anniversary meeting of VGGA 


By R. T. MEISTER 


Editor 


IF TY years ago the first publicity 

for a national organization of 
vegetable growers was published in 
the then fledgling Market Growers 
Journal magazine, later to be joined 
with AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. 

Today another call to get together 
is being made. The occasion is the 
50th anniversary of Vegetable Grow- 
ers Association of America, to be held 
at the place of the first meeting— 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

All who grow, market, or process 
vegetables and potatoes, and who de- 
sire to keep up-to-date and learn to 
do a better job, will want to attend 
this important meeting. 

Headquarters will be at Hotel 
Cleveland. Now is the time to make 
your reservation for hotel rooms for 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, December 8, 9, 10, 11. 

Monday evening the anniversary 
party and introduction of charter 
members will be held at Hotel Cleve- 
land. Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday meetings will be conducted 
at Cleveland Public Auditorium, a 
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stone’s throw from the hotel, in meet- 
ing rooms adjacent to the exhibit hall 
where manufacturers and suppliers 
will be on hand to answer questions 
and show the latest farm machinery 
and supplies. The Tuesday evening 
entertainment, sponsored by the sup- 
plymen, will be at Hotel Cleveland, 
as well as the banquet set for 7 o’clock 
Thursday evening. 

The meeting is of unusual impor- 
tance and significance. Fifty years 
of progress will be reviewed and plans 
laid for building a more vital and 
prosperous vegetable industry in the 
next 50 years. 

Host organization is Cleveland 
Greenhouse Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation. This aggressive group will 
erect in the center of the exposition 
floor a full-scale greenhouse in which 
will be growing plants representative 
of the industry in the Cleveland area. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday mornings the various sec- 
tions of VGAA will meet in different 
halls in Cleveland’s Public Audi- 
torium. Tuesday morning the potato 
growers section and the truck crop 
and processor growers section will 
hold separate meetings. Wednesday 


morning these two groups will again 
meet, as well as the greenhouse 
growers section. Thursday morning 
the potato growers and greenhouse 
growers will meet. Each afternoon 
will feature a general meeting. 

The convention will be given an 
international flavor with a get- 
together Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 10, with International Vegetalle 
Growers Association. An_ interna- 
tional speaker will be featured, and 
growers from several foreign coui- 
tries are expected to be in attendance 

The meeting is not solely for the 
men. The ladies who attend will ¢ 
joy special tours and luncheor 
according to Mrs. Alfred Glenden 
ning, president of Women’s Aux- 
ihary. 

One word of caution. It is ha 
to break away from the routine 
home to attend a meeting. Everyd 
jobs must be done, but sometin 
their importance is exaggerated. 

Take some time off to find out hc 
others are doing it. The Clevelaid 
convention will make new friends for 
you and will start you out on the 
year 1959 with a more perceptive 
outlook. 

AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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Program of 


Vegetable Growers Association of America 


50th Anniversary Convention 


December 8-11, 1958 


Hotel Cleveland and 
Cleveland Public Auditorium 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Joseph S. Shelly, Secretary 


528 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


MONDAY EVENING—DECEMBER 8 
50th Anniversary Party. Itroduction of 
charter members. Showing of historical 
pictures. 

TUESDAY MORNING—DECEMBER 9 

Greenhouse Section 
Latest Developments in Greenhouse In- 
sect Control—Dr. R. B. Neiswander, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Productive Capacity and Fertility Levels 
in Greenhouse Soils—Dr. Robert E. 
Lucas, Michigan State University. 
Developing the Perfect Greenhouse To- 
mato—Dr. L. J. Alexander, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
What the Housewife Is Looking for in 
Selecting Fresh Tomatoes—Dr. M. E. 
Cravens, Jr., Ohio State University. 
Truck & Processing Section 
New Developments in Mechanization of 
Field Operations—Dr. Charles Mahoney, 
National Canners Association. 
Producing High Quality Vegetables for 
Profit—Dr. W. A. Gould, Ohio State 
University. 
General Session 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
Welcome to VGAA 
Cleveland. 
Keynote Address. 
General Business Session. 

TUESDAY EVENING 
Buffet supper. Supplymen’s entertain- 
ment (nationally known humorous speak- 
er). 


from Mayor of 


WEDNESDAY MORNING—DECEMBER 10 
Potato Section 
Raising Potatoes on Our Farm—Roland 
Weingart, Kent, Ohio. 
Soil Management for Potatoes—FElmer 
Pifer, Pennsylvania State University. 
Potatoes for Potato Chips—F. J. Steven- 
son, Red Dot Foods. 
Truck & Processing Section 
What’s Ahead on Varieties and Hybrids 
—Dr. Walter Brown, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
Cost Accounts Are Basis of Good Farm 
Management—James Schmidt, Maple- 
view Farms, Swanton, Ohio. 

The Vegetable Industry in Review—Dr. 
John Carew, Michigan State University. 
Greenhouse Section 

Tour of Cleveland greenhouses. 
General Session 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Where Are We with Systemic Insec- 
ticides ?>—Dr. J. P. Sleesman, Ohio State 
University. 
A Crystal-Ball Look at Business—James 
Dawson, Vice-President, National City 
Bank. 
How Can Growers Use Soil Tests Effec- 
tively >—Dr. Charles Arnold, University 
of Illinois. 
Herbicides Can Cut Costs—Dr. 
Alban, Ohio State University. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
International Vegetable Growers Asso- 


| an 


Charles W. Sanderson (left), general convention 
chairman, and Joe S. Shelly, VGAA secretary. 


ciation. Speaker and slides on vegetable 
production in Europe. 
THURSDAY MORNING—DECEMBER 11 
Potato Section 

Potato Production in Canada—N. M. 
Parks, Senior Potato Officer, Central 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Otta- 
wa, Canada. 

Colored Slides on New Ideas in Potato 
Production—V. E. Keirns, Ohio Potato 
Growers Association. 

Greenhouse Section 
Greenhouse Vegetable Research Around 
the World—Dr. Freeman S. Howlett, 
Ohio State University. 

Thirty Years of Greenhouse Vegetable 
Research—Dr. I. C. Hoffman, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Annual Greenhouse Meeting. 
General Session 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Featured Speaker—Dr. F. W. Went, 
Head, Earhart Plant Research Labora- 
tory, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. 
Annual Business Meeting. 

THURSDAY EVENING 
Annual Banquet, Hotel Cleveland. 


These Companies Will Exhibit Their Products at VGAA’S Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 8-11, 1958 


(List, as of September 9, includes Booth Number) 


BOOTH 
EXHIBITOR NUMBER 


ee rer 
Alliance Rubber Co. 

American Vegetable Grower 

Ariens Co. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 

Geo. J. Ball, Inc. 

John Bean Division 

E. Biglow Co. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

Cardinal & Ellis 

Continental Products Co. 

Dao Corp. ‘ 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. ........317 


Fruit & Produce 
Packing Co. 
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-++. 307-309 


BOOTH 
NUMBER 


EXHIBITOR 

Garland Co. 

Hardie Mfg. Co. 

Joseph Harris Co. 

Henry Mfg. Co. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 
Lobee Pump & Machinery Co. . . 
Lockwood Graders, Inc. .. 


Merck & Co. ....... 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. ... 


National Greenhouse Assn. 


Ohio Agricultural Exp. Sta. 


BOOTH 
EXHIBITOR NUMBER 


Ohio Boxboard Co. ...... .208-210 
Obie Fine Cex. . occ os ao 


Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. . 235-237 


Tits Gliver Camis. oiciccccccecckan 
Potato Chip Inst. Int'l] .....02+ cece 
Powell Mfg. Co. oe 
Rough Brothers .. — 
ats ene ee 
Trans Lux Produce News .....323 
Troyer Mig. Ce. ....sccssccc Bae 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. . .224 


Vaughan Paint Co. .........-.418 
VenTender System ..........-401 


Stylon, Inc. .... 





STATE 


@ New Jersey Processing Tomatoes Hit Record Yield 
@ California Growers Cope with Water Problems 


Drainage Is A Must 
CALIFORNIA—Water problems have 


beset Merced County. In a nutshell they 
are: not enough water and too much water. 

On the one hand, growers and irrigation 
officials have been engaged in a major 
effort to expand and further develop avail- 
able water supplies. This effort is essen- 
tial to the future growth and well being 
of the county. However, growers in the 
eastern section of the county have been cop- 
ing with the problem of too much water. 
An all-time record rainfall last winter has 
taught them a bitter lesson: drainage must 
accompany irrigation. 

Stevinson Colony, once a_ prosperous 
farming community, has perished because 
of improper drainage. Delhi, Hilmar, 
Irwin, as well as large portions of Atwater, 
Livingston, and Merced are dying for the 
same reason. 

The soils of all these areas have pro- 
duced well in the past and are capable of 
producing well indefinitely, provided the 
water table level is kept below the root 
zone of the crops grown. The water plan 
of Merced County must include adequate 
drainage features to be complete—J. /an 
Stewart, farm advisor, Merced County. 


PLANT BREEDER RETIRES 


R. A. F. YEAGER, who 

has won world recog- 
nition for his breeding work 
in fruits and vegetables, 
retired July 1 as head of 
the department of horticul- 
ture at University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. 

Dr. Yeager's contribu- 
tions have been of especial 
value in northern areas. 

The first to sense the com- 

mercial possibilities of the 

determinate type plant and 

uniform ripening fruit color 

character in the tomato, he successfully trans- 
ferred these features into useful varieties. The 
Bison, Allred, and Victor varieties led to further 
improvements. Today, tomatoes have uniform 
ripening fruits, and determinate plants are 
widely used by the canning and processing trade. 
Dr. Yeager also developed Doublerich, a variety 
with twice the vitamin C content of ordinary 
garden sorts. This year he released New Hamp- 
shire Surecrop, a tomato resistant to late blight 
disease. 

Other vegetable varieties which Dr. Yeager 
has developed include Sunshine sweet corn and 
Buttercup squash. His Granite State Muskmelon 
was an All-American bronze medal winner in 
1951, and his Greencrop snapbean, released in 
1957, was also an All-America Winner. 

Among the honors received by Dr. Yeager dur- 
ing his outstanding career is the 1957 Wilder 

edal. 


76-Pound Melon Wins Thump 
TEXAS—A /76-pound Black Diamond 
watermelon won first place in the recent 
fifth annual Watermelon Thump at Luling. 
Marlin Moore, of Luling, was the grower 
who submitted the grand champion entry. 
His melon was selected from among 93 
others, all of the Black Diamond variety. 
Placing second was a 72-pound giant 
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grown by E. A. Watts, and third, a 67- 
pound, 8-ounce melon entered by John 
Welch, Jr. Five entries tied for fourth 
place at 66 pounds each. 

A 76%-pound entry in 1956 set the 
record; this melon was later sold to Lone 
Star Brewery of San Antonio for a world’s 
record price of $610. 


Highest Tomato Yield 
NEW JERSEY—tThe §sstate’s highest 
processing tomato yield on record, 13 tons 
per acre, is expected to be harvested this 
year. This yield was forecast by New 
Jersey Crop Reporting Service, based on 
the condition of the crop on August 1. 

With this high yield, the state’s process- 
ing tomato production this year will be the 
second largest in the nation, surpassed by 
California. 

Last year’s figure for New Jersey was 
8.2 tons per acre, the same as the average 
yield from 1947 to 1956. California expects 


NEW ‘BARN SIGN’ 


A new ‘barn sign’ has made its appearance on 
New York farmsteads: the membership sign of 
New York Canning Crop Growers Co-operative. 
Photo shows Don Nesbitt, Albion, co-op vice- 
president, posting sign at entrance to Silver 
Creek Farms. 


17.5 tons per acre of processing tomatoes 
this year, and Illinois, 14.0 tons. 

New Jersey’s acreage this year stands 
(Continued on page 20) 


The most profitable 


peppers and tomatoes 


you can grow 


Your pepper or tomato crop can only be as vigorous and 


productiy e as the seed from which it grows. Grown in the rain- 


free summer climate of California, the healthiest and 


cleanest of seed you can plant is produced by the Clarence Brown Co., 


recognized as the leading specialists in these important crops 
for more than three decades. 
For surer profits, buy the best . . . Clarence Brown 
specialized Pepper and Tomato strains. 


Available through authorized 
distributors and their dealers. 


— 


oo 


Clarence Browvwn Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
RESEARCH OFFICES: SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, CALIFORNIA 
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STATE NEWS 
Special Report 


VEGETABLE VARIETIES 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA State University 

recommends the following list of vege- 
table varieties for commercial trial in the 
state : 


SNAP BEANS 

Tendergreen 

\ high quality, round-podded type recommended 
for fresh market and processing. 

Seminole 

This variety is a little later than Tendergreen 
with a higher yield potential but less quality. 

Pearlgreen 

\ new white-seeded tendergreen type worthy of 
tr.al. Pods are round, straight, smooth, with light 
green color. 


CABBAGE 

Golden Acre 

An early market, round-headed, yellows resistant 
ty je. 

Penn State Ballhead 

This variety has hard, round heads, is used for 
kraut or winter storage. 

Pennvalley 

Similar to Penn State 
to yellows. 


Badger Ballhead 
A new yellows-resistant Danish type with uni- 
formly small heads and excellent quality. 


CUCUMBERS 


Jallhead but is resistant 


Marketer 

The standard for slicers. Attractive long, 
straight fruits with deep green color. Ideal for 
the fresh market grower or home gardener. 

Burpee Hybrid 

Recommended as a slicing type where downy 
mildew and mosaic are a problem. 

Ashley 

New and worth trying as an early, mildew resis- 
tant slicer. 

Wisconsin SMR 12 

A promising new pickling type that is resistant 
to both scab and mosaic. 

Ohio MR 17 

_This variety is a little longer than Wisconsin 
SMR 12 and darker colored, but does not have 
scab resistance. 


LETTUCE 


Penniake 

Recommended as an early, transplant crop in 
all areas of Pennsylvania. Produces firm, uni- 
form heads and cuts a high percentage at one 
time. 

Bibb 

Popular for greenhouse forcing. 

Grand Rapids 

The standard loose leaf, frilled lettuce recom- 
mended for greenhouse and outdoor use. 


MUSKMELON 


Pennsweet 

An early, high quality, home garden melon that 
requires ample fertilization and water to attain 
proper size. 

Burpee Hybrid, Iroquois, and Pride of Wiscon- 
sin 

Recommended highly for fresh market use. All 
have thick rinds, prominent ribs, and good net- 
ting; hold up well in handling and shipping. 


PEAS 

Alaska, Surprise, Pride, and Early Perfection 
Recommended as canning varieties. 

Greater Progress 

An early market, large podded type with excel- 
ent quality. 

Little Marvel 

Used in areas where an early, small podded, 
narket type is desired. 

Mammoth Melting Sugar 


An edible-podded pea which is increasing in 
»pularity in the southeastern counties as a market 
type. 
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Are You 
GAMBLING 


with your 
FRUIT PROFITS? 
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——Not if you 
spray with 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


Copper Sulfate 


The most troublesome plant diseases are controlled with Cop- 
per Sulfate Bordeaux — Bitter Rot, Scab. Blotch, Fruit Spot, 
Black Rot, Cloud and Phoma Fruit Spot of Apple, Anthracnose 
of Cantaloupe, Watermelon and Small Fruits, Black Rot, Bitter 


Rot and Downy Mildew of Grape, and many of the diseases 


attacking the foliage and fruit of citrus and nut trees. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate and Basic Copper Sulfate in 
sprays and dusts are known to be dependable in combating 
these diseases More than 70 years of superior performance 


has eliminated the risks that successful growers refuse to take 


when profits are at stake. 


Control scum and algae in farm ponds with Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulfate. Send for free booklet giving instructions. 


a 
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PEPPER 
Pennwonder 
A medium sized early variety that is capable 
of producing high yields. 
California Wonder 


Recommended for southern counties where the 


growing season is longer. 
Yolo Wonder 


A mosaic resistant California Wonder type that 
requires a long growing season. 


SWEET CORN 
(Yellow—fresh market) 

North Star, Golden Beauty, and N.J. 101 

Early varieties. 

Barbecue, F-M Cross, N.J. 106, Sugar King, and 
Pennlewis 

Second early in season. The latter variety is a 
promising new introduction from Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University Park, 
that will be available commercially in 1959. This 
hybrid is intended for use by the home gardener 
or on roadside stands. 

Golden Cross Bantam, lochief, NK-199, Asgrow 
Golden 60, and Victory Golden 


Main season varieties. 


PHELPS eet REFINING CORP. 


REET.CHICAGO 38 ILL 


= 5310 W 66th ST 


TOMATO 
Fireball 


A first early market type that requires rather 
high fertility and close spacing for maximum yield. 


Moreton Hybrid 
A high yielding second early fresh market 
type that can be staked or cultured on the ground. 


Glamour 
A new fresh market type that lends itself well 
to sta‘ing. 


Pa. 103 Fi 

A new release from Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station that will be available in 1959. 
This hybrid is a second early, fresh market type 
that has performed exceptionally well on stakes for 
“pinks” and ‘‘vine ripes.”’ It produces high yields 
a marketable fruit over the entire growing season. 


Keystate 

A main season Fi hybrid, probably the finest 
all-purpese tomato that can be grown in Pennsyl- 
vania. It does well staked or on the ground. 


Rutgers 
The standard processing variety in the late 
season.—B. L. Pollack, Pennsylvania State U. 
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“With a Myers Air Sprayer, we get 
blight control with two-thirds the 
one-fourth the water we used befor 


“Blight damage used to cost us at least 10% of our potato 
yield every season. But since we began using a Myers Air 
Sprayer, we can stop the disease before it gets a chance to 
get started”. 

According to Mr. Herr, “When weather conditions are 
right, blight can get a foothold overnight, so it is vitally 
important to apply a protective spray cover fast. With the 
Myers unit we can cover our 80 acres of potatoes in about 
six hours. With the old boom sprayer, it took about 24 hours 
..- long enough for blight to do some damage”. 


He goes on to say, “In addition to doing the job faster, 
the Myers unit produces a fine spray that dries immediately 


covering plants with a thorough, even cover of spray mat 
rials. There’s none of the wasteful run-off you get wit 
dilute units”. 

By preventing run-off, Mr. Herr says he saved $600 
spray materials alone the first year he used his Myers Cof 
centrate Sprayer. And by cutting water consumption 75 
his spray schedule requires fewer tank-refilling stops, mat 
rially reducing man-hours. 

Myers Concentrate Air Sprayers are helping growers eve 
where produce bigger, better yields and cut productio 
costs. Call your nearest Myers Sprayer dealer and a:rang 
a demonstration in your own fields. 


This is the sprayer used by Mr. Herr—= 


Two-way discharge, 22,000 
cubic feet of air per minute each 
side, 60 MPH. High pressure, 
20 GPM Myers piston pump. 
Special Myers coating protects 
tank from rust and corrosion. 
Positive controls easily reached 


by the operator, 





Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 


prod uctio 
nd acrang 


ts covers both sides x 


caves, fruit and twigs. 


M = 7 ®POWER SPRAYERS 
VY Se AND IRRIGATION PUMPS 
THE F.E. MYERS & BRO. CO. © 8810 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 

Kitchener, Canada 
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25% to 30% * sean" 


CAMPBELL'S 


GRO-GREEN 


- « « with Foliage DIETENE 
. « » with Soil DIETENE 


LIQUID FERTILIZER 


& Nitrogen Nutrient ~ 
Concentrates 


Chelated Iron & Trace 
Elements 


Better Results, More Profit 
. with less work! 


In all parts of the country, ee en —_ 
farmers, seedsmen, growers orm, n 
and ranchmen are using gamers oraes fer 
CAMPBELL’S GRO-GREEN 

and getting immediate 
improvement in yield, quality 
and profit per acre. Less La- 
bor Less Cost You apply 
GRO-GREEN easily, without 
waste, using regular sprayer 
or irrigation equipment. Use 
with Planter attachments or * 
broadcast. Gives plants a 
balanced diet, has all neces 
sary growth elements, rapid . 
penetration, quick results Easy to use! May 


. on . > " J also be mixed with 
One test—on your own fields. jnsecticides, fungi- 


crops—will convince! A _ for cides. Saves Labor, 
mula for every need! Saves Cost! 


Write for FREE SAMPLE! Test 
GRO-GREEN . . . Watch it work! 


H. D. CAMPBELL CO. 


Farm Products Div. 
Rochelle, Ill. 400 PH. Rochelle 460 


ee 


he finest... 
VEGETABLE 
CULTIVATOR 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


C9) 


BETTER WORK_... other tool can 


equal it, cultivator fits every tractor. Built 
to outlast the life of your tractor. Rough- 
est and toughest in the field—nothing to 
break. Speed up your tractor and do more 
acres per day. Does all your cultivating 
from beginning to end. Have a cleaner 
field—no weeds with a KIRBRO cultivator. 
Have top rate performances with the 


KIRBRO cultivator. 


KIRBRO CO. 


EL B  18 Ss as 
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(Continued from page 16) 


at 21,500, or 500 above last year’s 21,000 
acres planted to processing tomatoes. The 
expected 279,500-ton production for this 
year is almost double the 172,200 tons har- 
vested during the 1957 drought year.— 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture, 
Trenton. 


New Processing Plant 

GEORGIA—A variety of vegetables and 
fruits will be canned at a large, modern 
processing plant, which was opened recently 
in Quitman by Southern Planters, Inc. 

The plant started operations by canning 
pears. Plans have been made to can pep- 
pers, turnips, sweetpotatoes, and, in the 
spring, berries, tomatoes, beans, and com- 
binations of corn, okra, and tomatoes. 

The plant is a new corporation for a 
local capital investment of more than $100,- 
000, and it. is headed by Abel Strickland, 
of Thomasville, as president. It will em- 
ploy from 25 to 200 persons, depending on 
the product being canned. It will provide a 
local market for vegetables and fruit.— 
Pauline T. Stephens. 


15,000 at Potato Field Day 

NEW YORK—An estimated 15,000 per- 
sons gathered at the William E. Jackson 
farm, Savannah, N. Y., for the recent 25th 
annual Potato Field Day sponsored by Em- 
pire State Potato Club, Inc. 

The impressive array of equipment and 
supplies displayed by about 75 exhibitors 
ranged from a huge potato digger-combine 
to a pint-size irrigation pump. 

A tent sponsored by New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, was filled all day with growers 
consulting the research workers on dis- 
eases, insects, and cultural methods. The 
agricultural engineering department dis- 
played two panel boards of switches and 


relays to demonstrate automatic control of 
storage temperature. 

Mrs. A. F. Thawley, of Belleview, Fla., 
won the potato peeling contest. Miss Jane 
Havens, of Steuben County, was crowned 
Potato Queen. 

The event was well organized and ma 
aged by Ray Nichols, of Wayne County 
Extension Service, with John K. Jackso 
Savannah, as chairman of the local coi 
mittee. Phil Luke, Fulton, and G. J. Eva 
Georgetown, had charge of the trade sho 
Officers of the club are David Smith, 
Canastota, president ; Karl Hofman, Sprin 
ville, vice-president; and Jackson, secr: 
tary-treasurer.—Paul Work, N. Y. Sta 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 





VGAA'S SOUTH AMERICAN TRIP 


Members and friends of Vegetable Growers A:- 
sociation of America interested in spending a 
month of ''Sun-Days"’ in South America are urged 
to sign up now for the group's fourth official in- 
ternational tour, February 20 to March 24, 1959. 
Arrangements may be made by writing Walter F. 
Pretzer, VGAA Tour Director, 1425 Euclid Ave , 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Leaving New York aboard the new steamer 
Argentine, the group's Caribbean cruise will fec- 
ture visits to the islands of Barbados and Trini- 
dad. The trip will continue to Brazil, with stops 
in Rio de Janiero and Santos; on to Montevedic, 
Uruguay, and Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

While in Brazil, the group has a special invito- 
tion from Ellen Bromfield Geld to visit Malabar 
Farm, organized by her father, the late Louis 
Bromfield, who was a VGAA member. 

The tour will be limited to not less than 15 or 
more than 30 persons. Further details may be 
obtained from Pretzer. 





More Potatoes Processed 
IDAHO—More of the state’s potatoes go 
to market in processed form, such as frozen 
French fries, frozen potato patties, potato 
flour, and starch. 

A summary of the 1957 crop reveals that 
12,364,000 cwt from the 1957 crop was 
processed in Idaho and the adjacent area 
in Oregon around Ontario. This new 
record compares with 9,759,000 cwt from 
the 1956 crop. The average from 1946 to 
1955 was 5,091,000 cwt. 
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By VICTOR R. BOSWELL 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


DILL 


ILL is commonly classified as a savory 

herb rather than a vegetable, but since 
it is commonly grown in vegetable gardens 
and by commercial vegetable growers, its 
seeds are illustrated here. 

Dill is an annual that belongs to the car- 
rot family. In appearance, its seeds are 
intermediate between those of parsnip and 
carrot. The ‘‘seeds'’ as we see them are 
not true seeds. They are the halves of very 
small, dry fruits called schizocarps; these 
fruits split apart at maturity, with each 
half containing one seed. 

These half-fruits of dill are smaller and 
more elongated than those of parsnip and 
larger and flatter than those of carrot. 
They have no spines as those of carrot. 
There are about 17,500 seeds in an ounce. 

In the United States in 1956-57 an aver- 
age of about 30 acres of dill was reported 
gow for seed, with production about 18,- 
00 pounds annually, These figures appear 
small, but such a quantity of dill seed, 
when planted, will produce enough dill to 
flavor a very large number of pickles! 
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Sever Peterson grows a 


w, Fila., 


iss Jane e 

crowned lot of radish on his rich Minnesota River- 
— s bottom land near Hopkins, Minnesota. He supplies the 
Jackso:, major supermarket chains in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area 


4m . and ships throughout the entire Middle West. He plants 
ee Northrup King’s Scarlet Globe Medium Top radish. 
Paes Here’s why: 
e secr “A couple of years ago I made an extensive trial,” 
+ tele says Sever. “I planted 14 varieties of radishes. My Northrup 
King Scarlet Globe Medium Top was the all-around best 
in every respect. 
“It’s a very good yielder. Color, germination and vigor 
are all very good. It has a perfect radish flavor and 
good texture — not woody. And it’s a good size and shape for 


Nalter F. bunching because it’s very uniform and gives me less 

at waste and fewer culls, too.” 

nd Tein You’ll want to try this Northrup King selection yourself 
ng for your early radish plantings. Then, too, get the full 

al invito- facts on Northrup King’s strains of Comet, Cherry Belle, 

4 Cavalier and Scarlet Globe Short Top radish. 

an 15 or 

may be 


“NK’S SCARLET GLOBE IS BEST OF 14 RADISH VARIETIES | TRIED” 
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LIGHT and 


EASY TO CARRY 


Put it where you need it! 


STANDARD LITEWATE sectional roller con- 
veyors are ideal for “spot” loading and 
unloading jobs — can be quickly, easily 
moved wherever desired. They handle all 
types of commodities up to 80 lbs. and 
operate at grades as little as 14 in. to % 
in. per ft. Available in 10-ft. and 5-ft. 
straight sections and 90° and 45° curves; 
with interchangeable spacing of rollers 
on 1% in. through 12 in. centers. Write 
Dept.S-10,for Bulletin 63-B. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


LLEGE 
ANDO 


#9: Ce) Co 
CIRCLE 


SPRAY Low-Cost Magic Circle 
Repellent. Creates barricade 
against Deer Also Beavers, Wood. 
chucks, Sheep, Skunks and Raccoons & 
in some cases 

Odor not offensive to humons 


BUY NOW! Locally, or order direct fro Avoiloble 
State College Laboratones, Stote College, Pa Write for info. 


PRODUCT OF STATE COLLEGE LABORATORIES « P.O. Box 492, State College, Pa. 


NEW FOR 1959 


SPARTAN ROCK 
MUSKMELON 


Fusarium resistant—has smaller seed cav- | 
ity, superior shipping qualities and firmer 
flesh than the old Honey Rock. Matures a | 
week earlier. 


SPARTAN ROCK 
Ounce 65c 
V4 |b. $1.60 
Lb. $4.50 
5 lbs. or more @ $4.25 per lb. 


Seed Company | 


1017 Ninth St. S.W. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Could we send you our 1959 catalog in November ? 


As Jt Loahas To Me 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University 


HEN talking with growers, re- 

search and extension workers 
sometimes lapse into a scientific jar- 
gon peculiar to their group. To aid 
the layman in understanding some 
of the more frequently used terms, 
we disrespectfully present some trans- 
lations of a “plant doctor”: 

“It’s the result of a nutrient im- 
balance.” (He hasn't the faintest 
idea what’s wrong.) 

“Looks like a 
virus disease.”’ 

(Never saw it be- 
fore. ) 

“It’s getting to 
be a serious prob- 
lem.” (This is the 
second case he’s 
seen. ) 

“I'd like to take 
a plant back for 
Dr. Lowpower to 
examine.” (He wants time to look 
for a picture of it in the book.) 

“I'd like to plate this out in the 
laboratory.” (He wants time to look 
for a picture of it in the book.) 

“Apparently the chemical is phyto- 
toxic.” (Most toxic materials burn 
the leaves. This one takes stems too.) 

“It’s a promising variety.” (It 
grows beautifully but won't sell.) 

“The analysis may take a few 
days.” (You'll have it by next sea- 
son.) 

“Complicated? Chemical weed 
control is just a matter of following 
directions.” (Sure. With a degree 
in pharmacy, a nurse for a wife, and 
Dr. Oppenheimer for a hired man 
you'll hardly hurt the crop.) 

“| think your crop looks pretty 
good.” (He can’t explain the 50% 
loss of plants.) 


“Our growth regulator treatments 
look terrific!” (The plants are stil] 
alive. ) 

“Oh, yes—the growth regulator, 
It looks like a very useful research 
tool.” (Every crop he sprayed, 
curled up, lost its flowers, and caused 
severe indigestion if eaten.) 


Onion Maggot 


The onion maggot situation in 
Michigan this year was both inter- 
esting and tragic. Losses due to 
maggots ranged up to 50% in some 
areas despite the application of 
chemicals that gave excellent control 
in previous years. 

The trouble started in one isolated 
muck area near Stockbridge. After 
only two years of a dieldrin spray 
program the maggots had become 
resistant to the chemical. So resist- 
ant, that Dr. Gordon Guyer, ento- 
mologist at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, could actually dip them into 
dieldrin and they would continue to 
live. 

I:xperiments in the field and lab- 
oratory indicated that parathion 
would do the job. Consequently, 
Guyer recommended it be used in 
1958 instead of the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons previously suggested. 
Growers in the “resistant maggot” 
area accepted his advice. Many 
others who had excellent results 
with dieldrin in 1957 preferred to 
continue this same control program. 
Unfortunately, his prediction that 
the resistant maggots would spread 
came true. 

A number of chemicals in Guyer’s 
test plots gave excellent control in 
1958: parathion, diazinon, thimet, 
guthion, and trithion, to name a few. 
Onion growers in other states should 
watch for a similar resistance to 
develop. THe Enp 


Michigan sweet corn growers find mechanical, self-propelled Hi-Crop Sprayer gives high degree of 


control over corn borers, leaf worms, and w 


eeds. Made by John Bean Division of Food Machinery 


and Chemical Corp., Lansing, sprayer saves time and labor, with reduced production costs. Adjust- 
able sprayer can spray low to ground as well as move through tall corn without damaging stalks. 
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Harvesting asparagus on Willow Brook Farm, Lake City, Pa. Discarded wooden beer cases are used 
as field crates. The home-made picking rig of wae aa iron has hinged ends, so narrow roads 
are no problem. 


OPERATION ASPARAGUS 


Brothers keep abreast of scientific 
practices on their Pennsylvania farm 


By WALTER RUDOLPH 


ONSTANT study and improve- 

ment measures have made aspar- 
agus growing and marketing one of 
the most successful operations at 
Willow Brook Farm, Lake City, Pa., 
just west of Erie, on Route 5. 

The farm is owned and operated by 
Donald and Howard Grimshaw, 
brothers, who have been acclaimed by 
many for their good farming meth- 
ods. Their scientific way of irrigating 
was one of the first such practices 
initiated in the tri-state area. 

“For years we irrigated when vis- 
ual inspection showed us the crops 
needed water,” explained Donald 
Grimshaw. “Then we _ investigated 
the ‘Irrigage’ (W. R. Ames Co., 1001 
S. Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, Calif.) 
soil moisture measuring system. 

“We bought the setup for around 
$200. It includes tapered stakes, 
equipped with moisture-sensitive elec- 
tric cells, which you install in your 
fields. We have four and one of 
them is in our asparagus field. A small 
indicator or meter is plugged into the 
gage-stake connection and by flicking 
the selector switch on the meter, the 
moisture content of the soil, from the 
ground surface to over a foot deep, is 
determined. You then irrigate accord- 
ingly. This saves guessing and costly 
deploying of pipe and sprinklers.” 

Another step toward improving the 
quality as well as the quantity of this 
asparagus yield has been membership 
in a soil-testing service (Brookside 
Laboratory, New Knoxville, Ohio). 
The Grimshaws had noticed a falling 
off of the crop, with asparagus heads 
blossoming out or opening up pre- 
maturely. 

The service made tests and found 
Willow Brook soil to be deficient in 
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magnesium and nitrate. It was in- 
dicated the 5-10-10 that was being 
applied at the rate of 500 to 600 
pounds was excessive and retarded 
growth, Donald said. Correction was 
begun several years ago. 

This year their asparagus was the 
best they have ever harvested. For 
this year’s crop (May-June, 1958) 
about 400 pounds each of magnesium 
sulfate and ammonium nitrate were 
applied preharvest. 

“The soil testing service figured 
that we had too much phosphorus and 
potash built up in the soil,” said Don- 
ald Grimshaw. “We're in our fourth 
year of this soil-testing service, and 
find it works out fine. We don’t culti- 
vate much, just before and after har- 
vest—the latter when we clean up and 
fertilize for next year.” 

Grimshaws latest planting of aspar- 
agus, about 10 acres, was made in 
1950; 3 acres have been in since near- 
ly 1940. Both new and old plantings 
underwent similar treatments. Seed 
of Martha Washington variety was 
allowed to grow one year. The year- 
old plants were then transplanted into 
3- to 4-foot rows, for easy cultivation, 

Transplanting was in 10-inch 
trenches, and during the season as 
ground was worked this ditch was 


Stalks are sorted in three sizes for bunching. 


gradually leveled out. About 500 
pounds of 0-20-0 was applied right 
on the roots of the transplants. 

The following year the asparagus 
got 500 pounds of 5-10-10, applied 
broadcast. The fertilizer program in 
subsequent years was somewhat the 
same until the soil-testing program 
was begun. 

“We spray preharvest with monu- 
ron (KarmexW) weed-killer, at the 
rate of about 3 pounds per acre, 
using a weed-boom. That cuts down 
our cultivating a lot.” 

The Grimshaws harvest about 9 
tons of asparagus a season, and har- 
vesting extends over a period of about 
six weeks. The season’s peak keeps 
10 workers busy harvesting and 
processing. The women at the pack- 
ing and sorting bench put out about 
2500 bunches daily. 

The asparagus is sold to commis- 
sion houses in Pittsburgh, 145 miles 
directly south. 

Preparation of asparagus for mar- 
ket is largely a materials handling 
problem, plus refrigeration, and the 
Grimshaws have worked it out pretty 
well. 

When an Erie beer producer went 
from wooden boxes to fibreboard, 
the Grimshaws picked up scores of 
beer cases for field crates. Several 
dozen of these go onto a trailer, 
drawn by a tractor and followed by 
a home-made picking platform. Four 
pickers cover about 10 rows of aspar- 
agus. 

This savings in handling is impor- 
tant right down the line. When the 
field crates come into the processing 
shed, the individual crates are given 
a fine dousing with water to keep the 
asparagus fresh and then placed on 
pallets castered at one end. With a 
hand-operated lift, these pallets may 
be moved from receiving, to process- 
ing, to the cooler, or directly to truck 
or floor storage. 

Women sort the asparagus in three 
sizes for bunching, using three sizes 
of boxes with one side removed. 
When a box is full a band saw is used 
to trim the asparagus bottoms. The 
asparagus is then bunched. Bottoms 
go onto orchard ground, or elsewhere, 
to be worked into the ground. 

Several years ago the Grimshaws 
invested upwards of $3500 in a 21x- 
28x8-foot walk-in cooler for holding 
asparagus awaiting market needs. 
Temperature in the cooler is main- 
tained at 38° F. Ordinarily only the 
premium asparagus goes into the 
cooler; seconds are marketed at local 
outlets or retailed at roadside. 

At one side of the processing room 
are two tanks, about 9x12 feet each 
for freshening asparagus. Baskets 
going to market set in cold water in 
the tanks for four hours or more, 
prior to trucking out. Tue Enp. 
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MODERN GROWING 
VAL® PEAT POTS 


They are sturdy - 
yet porous 
enough to pro- 
vide aeration 
and penetration 
of plant roots 
promoting faster 
and heavier 
growth. Elimi- 
nates transplant 
shock, growth 
check, and pot 
removal. Earlier 
and larger 
crops. 

Square sizes 
1%4"-3” 
Round sizes 
2Y,"-3"=4” 


For Peppers, Melons, Tomatoes and 
other crops. Send for price circular 
and samples. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED CO. 


Dept. P 
601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


85 White Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
® REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


¥: 


Available Now! 


TUCKCROSS O 
FORCING TOMATO 


Att: Greenhouse Tomato Growers! Seed of 
Tuckcross O (Tucker's Forcing x Ohio 
WR3) Fi Tomato will be available in No- 
vember for the first time in commercial 
quantities. Developed by Prof. Lambeth, 
Missouri State Univ. and fully described 
in an article in the Sept. issue of Am. Veg. 
Grower. 
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for your fresh 
VEGETABLES 


Over 300 Varieties 
Sizes & Colors 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLES 
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ALLIANCE RUBBER CO. 


Alliance Franklin Hot Springs 
Ohio Ky Ark 


CHANGING MARKET 
(Continued from page 11) 


the fresh market and for processors, 
particularly freezers. And the West’s 
share of U. S. production rose from 
26 to 37%. 

Two other widely separated states 
showed sharp increases in vegetable 
production. Florida, producing most- 
ly for the fresh market, more than 
doubled its output. Wisconsin did 
almost as well, with much of its pro- 
duction going to canners. 

Along with this overall shift in 
production have come significant 
shifts in the supply areas for the vari- 
ous vegetables. Take sweet corn, for 
example. Fresh corn is now available 
on a year-round basis rather than 
only during local marketing seasons. 
This is possible because of increased 
production in Florida during the win- 
ter months. Since World World II, 
Florida has increased its corn pro- 
duction several-fold. 

Meanwhile, the major producers of 
sweet corn for processing have con- 
tinued strong in Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. Over two-thirds of 
all sweet corn appears in processed 
form. 

For all three categories — fresh, 
frozen, and canned—sweet corn con- 
sumption increased between 1939-41 
and 1953-55. Fresh consumption rose 
46% ; canned went up 16%; and 
frozen zoomed over 900%. To meet 
this demand, total production of 
sweet corn in this country increased 


67%. 


Tomato Production 


Tomatoes are another vegetable 
for which production areas and con- 
sumption patterns are changing. 
California has tripled its tomato pro- 
duction since the war, now accounting 
for 40% of the national output. Sub- 
stantial increases have also occurred 
in Texas and Florida. 

Production for processing has in- 
creased about three times as much as 
production for the fresh market, 
which hasn't seemed to change in re- 
cent years. The biggest change has 
been in the many forms of canned 
tomatoes. Although consumption of 
canned whole tomatoes has declined 
about one-fourth, most other canned 
items are up. Tomato juice consump- 
tion has risen 68% ; catsup and chili 
sauce, 18%; and pulp, puree, and 
sauce consumption, 159%—perhaps 
due to increased popularity of Italian- 
style dishes such as pizza and spa- 
ghetti. 

Peas provide another good example 
of how a shift in consumption (from 
fresh to frozen) can bring about a 
corresponding shift in production. 


States such as California, Colorado, 
Idaho, and New York, which were 
producing chiefly for the fresh mar- 
ket during the prewar period, have 
either sharply decreased production 
or have shifted to production for 
processing. 

In all states producing peas for the 
fresh market, production has dc- 
clined from 60 to 90%. Only 9 of 
the 19 principal states have decrease: 
their production for processing. 

The tremendous popularity of 
frozen peas accounts for much of this 
shift. The frozen product has taken 
over much of the fresh market an| 
even some of the canned. Betweei 
1939-41 and 1953-55, consumption of 
fresh peas dropped from 18 to 3%: 
canned went from 76 to 66% of the 
total. At the same time, frozen pea 


FERTILIZER FROM LIGHTNING 


LIGHTNING produces more fertilizer than all the 
commercial fertilizer plants—about 100,000,000 
tons of usable plant food a year, according to 
Virginia Agricultural Extension Service. During an 
electrical storm, lightning combines nitrogen and 
oxygen in the air and changes it into plant food. 
The rain carries the fertilizer to the ground. 


consumption rose from 6 to 31% 
Most of this was in packaged frozen 
peas, but a lot of frozen peas also go 
into prepared dishes such as pot pies 
and frozen dinners. 

Since prewar years there have been 
striking increases in income available 
to consumers. This has made it pos- 
sible for many families to shift their 
food selections toward those they 
preferred and could now (more 
nearly) afford to purchase. 


Market Structure 


Changes in consumer tastes have in 
turn affected market structure. The 
demand for some services increased 
while it decreased for others; the 
demand for products from certain 
areas increased while that for others 
decreased—affecting not only grow- 
ers, but marketing firms, and trans- 
portation agencies. 

Technological changes also have 
been occurring. The introduction of 
quick-freezing affected almost every 
part of the vegetable industry. Rela- 
tively new supply areas increased 
their share of national production, 
while other areas remained stable or 
declined.. New marketing channels, 
embodying new forms with different 
buying, selling, and handling prac- 
tices, took a share of the market from 
established firms handling fresh and 
canned vegetables. 

Ours is a dynamic economy. In 
order to face the future with confi- 
dence, producers and _ distributors 
must be on the alert for continuing 
changes in consumer tastes and in 
technology which will require adjust- 
ments in marketing. Tue Enp. 
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olorado, toes in boxes. This premium covered and a 100-pound burlap bag, 18.6 
ch were POTATOES the added cost of iad the contain- cents. ' . 

sh mar- ers. Direct labor costs to pack 100 
d, have Packing 100 pounds of potatoes in pounds of potatoes in fiberboard 
duction ADDITIONAL two 50-pound fiberboard boxes and boxes came to 5.29 cents, compared 
ion for loading them into a freight car cost with 3.54 cents for 50-pound bags 

PROTECTION 42 cents more than packing and load- and 2.35 cents for 100-pound bags. 

. for the ing a 100-pound bag, and 31 cents The freight charge from Kern 
has dc- more than two 50-pound bags. County to New York City was $35.10 
lly 9 of Less bruising of potatoes occurs Cost of a 50-pound fiberboard box a carload more for boxes than bags, 
ecreased when shipped in fiberboard boxes 25 28.6 cents for a 50-pound box, or 10 cents more per cwt. 

ig. while a 50-pound bag was 14.4 cents, A few wholesalers thought these 
rity of peorree the extra costs in ship- extra costs might be a problem in a 
h of this ping California Long White po- declining market. Several shippers 
is taken tatoes to eastern markets in fiber- felt that more mechanized packing 
ket an| board boxes compared with burlap equipment would reduce labor costs. 
Betwee i bags, the additional protection, han- A premium of 40 to 50 cents per 
ption of dling convenience, and sales appeal 100 pounds (f.o.b. California) would 
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of the new containers have won the 
enthusiasm of most of the wholesale 
trade. 

This was the finding of USDA 
Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
search workers who recently con- 
ducted comparison studies, with the 
co-operation of Kern County Potato 
Growers Association. 

A total of 15 test shipments were 


be necessary for shippers to pack 
profitably in boxes next year. 


NEW ALASKAN VARIETY 


NEW potato, Variety 114, is 
expected to increase the market 
for Alaska-grown potatoes by 15 to 
20%. An initial use of 1500 tons or 
more per year was forecast by H. P. 


checked. About 21% of the potatoes Gazaway, marketing specialist, Alas- 
packed in bags were skinned and dis- ka Agricultural Experiment Station, 
0 31% colored upon arrival, compared with Palmer, where the variety was de- 
| frozen 11% in fiberboard boxes. Bruising veloped. The most popular variety up 
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averaged less than 0.5% in boxes, and 
15% in bags. 

Receivers paid an average premium 
of 51 cents per 100 pounds for pota- 


for increased yield...top market prices 


Photo: USDA 
Fiberboard container holds 50 pounds potatoes. 
Two-piece box has full telescope top, with ven- 
tilation provided either by two slots on each 
side or six holes in the top and bottom flaps. 


to now has been Arctic Seedling. 
However, until Variety 114 was in- 
troduced, potatoes for making chips 
were shipped from stateside. 


Burpeeana 


Lettuce 


certain Growers everywhere praise the outstanding 
Cc 


quality and appearance of famous Bur- 
- others peeana Lettuce. Ever since its introduction, 
. grow- Burpeeana has been setting new records for 
| trans- increased yield. 


Indoors or out, you’ll get deep green butter- 
heads—sweet, crisp and tender—the like of 
which you’ve never seen. Burpeeana Lettuce 
is saleable in about 75 days—right for top 
market prices. 

IMPROVE YOUR YIELDS AND PROF- 
ITS WITH BURPEE HYBRIDS. 
Cantaloupe, Eggplant, Onion, Tomatoes, 
Watermelon and Zucchini 


WRITE TODAY TO RESERVE YOUR 
FREE COPY OF BURPEE’S 1959 CAT- 


o have 
‘tion of 
t every 

Rela- 
creased 
luction, 
able or 
1annels, 
ifferent 


y prac- ALOG OF SPECIAL WHOLESALE 
a £ PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL GROWERS 
et trom —TO BE SENT IMMEDIATELY UPON 
‘sh and PUBLICATION 

ny. In Burpeeana Lettuce is less subject to tipburn 

: ak. than most butterheads; the leaves are never W. ATL EE BURPEE Cc Oo. 


bitter and it is longer standing than Bibb. 
Moderately crinkled or savoyed; black seeded. 
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GREENHOUSE CROPS 


TOMATOES 
IN DENMARK 


A well worked-out schedule 
eliminates chance for error 


By ASGER KLOUGART 


SOIL temperature of 57 to 58°F. 
is recommended following plant- 
ing. This is increased later to 60° F. 

Circulating hot water rather than 
steam is the preferred heating sys- 
tem Denmark. Hot water systems 
provide a simpler regulation of the 
temperature of the pipe than does 
steam and are more readily adapted 
to thermostatic control. 

By using light gauge metal pipe— 
l-inch diameter is the preferred size 
—the ratio of heating surface to 
water content is high and a quick 
reacting system is obtained. It is esti- 
mated that the use of 1-inch pipe for 
greenhouse heating in the Danish cli- 
mate saves annually about 12% fuel 
compared with the commonly used 
2-inch pipe. 

To obtain the right soil tempera- 
ture before planting, the pipes are 
placed directly on the soil surface for 
two to three davs. Planting in double 
rows is the most common method, 
with 2 feet between plants and 4 feet 
between the double rows. 

Heating pipes are left on the soil 
if the weather is overcast. Later they 
are elevated 4 to 6 inches when a 
flow of warm air between the plants 
is needed. 

Experiments have shown that low 
placement of pipes results in yields 
12 days earlier, less stem rot disease, 
and lower fuel costs. When the soil 
is to be sterilized, the pipes are un- 
screwed and put aside. 


Soil Tests 

The leading variety in Denmark for 
the last 20 years has been Potentate. 
The variety has firm, medium-small 
sized fruits on a slender plant, which 
makes it possible to grow 12,000 
plants per acre. However, this variety 
is susceptible to blotchy ripening of 
the fruits, which has been controlled 
fairly well the last few vears by main- 
taining a rather high nutrient salt con- 
centration in the first vigorous period 
of the growing season and a rather 
low night temperature. 

The problem of blotchy ripening 
This is the second of two articles by Asger 
Klougart, for 16 years associated with Danish 


greenhouse producers, now studying horticulture 
at Michigan State University. 
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forced Danish extension service per- 
sonnel to undertake an intensive soil 
testing program in 1951. Blotchy 
ripening seems to occur when plants 
are low in dry matter content (salts 
and carbohydrates). 

The districts of the co-operative 
extension and advisory service have 
four laboratories, and growers send 
in soil samples for analysis before 
steaming or sterilizing their soil, an 
annual practice. In sterilizing, steam 
or steam and chloropicrine are alter- 
nated. The latter method seems to be 
as good as annual steaming and cuts 
the sterilizing cost 40%. Soil steri- 
lizing is usually done by contractors. 

The soil analysis report furnished 
the grower shows the pH of his soil, 
salt content (K value), available 
phosphorus, exchangeable manganese, 
and potassium and soluble boron to- 
gether with recommendations for pre- 
plant fertilizing. 


Growth Control Analysis 

Three weeks after planting, the 
grower submits soil samples for his 
first “growth control analysis.” This 
soil is analyzed for salt content, water 
soluble potassium, and nitrate, and 
within two days the grower receives 
the results of the tests with recom- 
mendations for fertilizing and water- 
ing. The grower normally uses a 
standard weekly application of ferti- 
lizer, and the analysis guides him 
between excessive and deficient appli- 
cations. 

The nitrate analysis is good only 
when used regularly and this growth 


40-foot-wide greenhouse with low 
The pipes 
are raised when it is necessary to increase the 
flow of warm air between the plants and are re- 
moved when soil sterilization has been completed. 


A standard 
placement of l-inch heating pipes. 


control is applied every 14 days 
throughout the season. The conduc- 
tivity test for excess salt is an espe- 
cially good guide for watering. The 
secret of tomato fertilizing is to main- 
tain a rather high nutrient level with- 
out damaging roots by excess salts. 
This can be accomplished by a good 
irrigation practice, provided there is 
good drainage 


The normal fertilizing rate is 800 

1200 pounds of potassium sulfate 
and 600 pounds of superphosphate 
per acre before planting. Usually 
potassium and phosphorus are not 
applied before August. From May to 
September a weekly application of 
ammonium nitrate, ammonium sul- 
fate, or urea is used, starting with 200 


This type of low volume sprayer is popular in 
Denmark for pollinating, application of nutrient 
sprays, and pest control. Weight is 40 pounds; 
it holds 212 gallons of concentrate spray (10 X) 
which covers about 1/5 an acre of tomatoes. 


pounds per acre, then 300 pounds in 
midseason, with a final application of 
200 pounds of potassium sulfate and 
superphosphate. These are replaced 
by potassium nitrate if the soil test 
indicates the need. 


Multiple Uses for Sprayer 


Good results in greenhouse tomato 
growing have been obtained with the 
use of portable, low volume air-blast 
sprayers powered by a 1.8 hp gasoline 
engine. For pesticide application a 
10 x concentration is used. 

Danish growers also use their 
sprayers to advantage for pollinating 
the bottom clusters of their tomatoes. 

The problems of greenhouse to- 
mato growing are not much different 
from country to country. In Euro, 
the trade barriers between countries 
give certain protection to home pro- 
duction. These barriers do not exis 
in America; greenhouse grower 
compete with southern outdoor pr 
duction. 

Greenhouse tomato production ca 
exist in the U.S.A.—even with stif 
competition. It gives Danish growe 
hope that their industry will survi 
when the trade barriers are remov 
as planned. 

Scandinavian growers can fa 
competition from Italy, Spain, a1 
Holland because there is a gre 
demand for quality. Greenhou 
growers must tell consumers aga 
and again that the quality toma 
must be grown under controlled coi 
ditions—in a modern greenhouse by 
an efficient grower. THE Enp. 
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HYBRID ONIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Celeryville, Ohio, in 1954, Elite pro- 
duced 1645 50-pound bags per acre 
and had a shrinkage of 8.5% by 
March 31. The standard variety, 
Downing’s Yellow Globe, yielded 
1130 bags and had a shrinkage of 
10%. On the same farm in 1956 Elite 
produced 1132 50-pound bags per 
acre and Downing, 803. 

In preliminary tests Premier has 
performed especially well in New 

York state, but is widely adapted 
‘ rough the North. It is a heavy 
vielder, attractive, and an excellent 
storage onion. Seed of this hybrid 
will not be in adequate supply until 
1959 or 1960. 

Epoch and Autumn Spice are quite 
similar. Epoch has found consider- 
able favor in Wisconsin, but is widely 
alapted in the North. Autumn Spice 
is especially popular in certain onion 
districts of Canada. Both of these 
hvbrids lack somewhat in yielding 
ability, but they make up for this 
i, other favorable attributes. The 
flesh is hard, the dark yellow scales 
adhere well throughout a long stor- 
age period. The symmetrical globe- 
shape bulbs are very attractive. They 
are ideally suited for the prepackage 
trade. 


Spartan has performed well in 
Michigan and other northern states, 
but the seed supply is still rather lim- 
ited. Bonanza and Surprise need 
more extensive testing. Fiesta has 
been widely accepted in the West 
where Sweet Spanish types are 
grown. It yields about like Sweet 
Spanish in most districts. It is a deep 
globe with attractive yellowish-cop- 
per scales. It is earlier maturing than 
most strains of Sweet Spanish and 
keeps somewhat better in storage. 

Two long-day hybrids that are not 
as well adapted to long storage as the 
above are Abundance and Encore. 
However, both usually keep better 
than Early Yellow Globe. Abundance 
is very productive. It is a high globe, 
yellow in color, fairly firm at harvest, 
but becomes soft if held in storage 
too long. In the West it yields slightly 
less than Sweet Spanish, but keeps 
better in storage and is more resistant 
to purple blotch. This hybrid is in- 
creasing in popularity. 

Intermediate-day hybrids. The 
only hybrid in this class that has been 
tested extensively is Early Harvest, 
developed and released by the USDA. 
It is a widely adapted, light yellow, 
globe-shaped onion. 

Early Harvest was developed pri- 
marily to replace dry sets. If planted 
at the same time, Early Harvest from 
seed will bulb at about the same time 


as Ebenezer from dry sets. Early 
Harvest should be harvested when 
the tops begin to fall in order to take 
full advantage of its earliness. In the 
North it has a small top and neck and, 
therefore, can be cured quickly, even 
if rather immature at harvest. The 
scales adhere better and a more at- 
tractive onion is produced if pulled 
slightly on the green side. 

The seed supply of Early Harvest 
has been rather limited, but the diffi- 
culties involved in seed production 
are being overcome and it is antici- 
pated that the seed crop of 1958 will 
be somewhere near adequate. 

The cost of producing hybrid onion 
seed must be held to a minimum so 


Working drawings for an attractive, easy-to- 
build roadside stand are available for $2.00 
from AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 


that the price to growers is within the 
practical range. Female parents that 
set an abundance of seed must be se- 
lected and the male parent must be a 
good pollen producer. 

Onion hybrids are here to stay. 
Many new and improved hybrids 
pecelty will be coming off the assem- 
bly line in the years just ahead. Com- 
mercial seedsmen as well as federal 
and state workers are co-operating in 
this new enterprise. THE ENp. 


A Perfect All-Purpose House For Vegetable Growers 


Pat. Feodine 


LIFETIME ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 


* Economical Year-Round Storage for Feed, * 


Crop or Equipment 


The Low-Cost 
SL & B- 


Bartlett 
Plastic 
Greenhouse 


For Starting Spring Crops Early—Protec- 


tion of Tender Plants 


%* Temporary, Semi-Permanent or Permanent Cover—Easy to Erect or Dismantle 


Engineered For High 
Winds and Snow Loads 


Cover Clamps In 
Place — No Holes 


Fast Simple Method of 
Covering and Recovering 


Write Today For Full Particulars—Specify Folder AVG-958 


IRVINGTON, N.Y. 
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A Smart Investment 


Vegetable growers are finding that 
they can materially cut their handling 


costs through the use of tractor- 


mounted fork lifts. A new unit made 
by one of the best manufacturers in 
this field is ideal for the grower. The 
new fork lift will lift 4000 pounds to 
a height of 12% feet. Your tractor, 
equipped with the new fork lift, will 
go anywhere and lift almost anything. 
Why not write Warren Henderson, 
Sherman Products, Inc., Royal Oak, 
Mich. 


Cool Your Greenhouse 


Greenhouse vegetable growers in 
Oklahoma have found that by cool- 
ing and ventilating their green- 
houses, they have increased produc- 


tion and drastically reduced insect 
and disease problems. The idea for 
greenhouse cooling and ventilation 
stemmed from the floral industry 
where it is practiced among most 
profit-minded operators. The equip- 
ment provides a perfect climate for 
vegetables as well as wonderful 
working conditions for employees. 
This is a development you should 
know more about. Why not write 
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New 


for You 


Norman Augsburger, Acme Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Corp., 
Muskogee, Okla., for details. 


At Last ! 


Growers everywhere will be de- 
lighted to know that now they can 
buy an aluminum plastic greenhouse 
which ‘will last longer and do a better 
job than anything else yet developed. 


The new greenhouse, because it is 
made of aluminum, is almost inde- 
structible. The various parts are 
sasily put together, and cooling and 
heating units are available. The struc- 
ture can be covered with a new plas- 
tic, Mylar, developed by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. The film is 
far superior to anything we have 
seen. It lasts longer, is stronger, and 
transmits light ideally. If you will 
write Howard Cross, Lord and Burn- 
ham, Division of Burnham Corp., 
Irvington, N. Y., he will send you all 
of the details. 


E-Z Bundling 


Many growers are using E-Z 
Twist-Ti’s for bag closures, handling 
fresh produce, and for other applica- 
tions. We have seen them used suc- 
cessfully to bind together bunches of 
vegetables, such as celery, carrots, 
and other items. The Twist-Ti’s come 
in several widths and lengths, and can 
be purchased in a variety of colors. 
One grower we talked with was using 
the ties and had his name and brand 
printed on them. They are very in- 
expensive and add a lot of eye appeal 
to your vegetables. In market studies, 
vegetables bound with Twist-Ti’s got 
a higher price and sold more rapidly. 
Why not write J. F. Auer, Inc., 313 
Halstead St., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Push a Button 


One of the best accessories for 
your garden tractor, tractor, roto- 


tiller, or any other equipment yoy 
have that operates with an air-cooled 
engine, is the new starter and battery 


set pictured above. The unit is easily 
installed and the battery is recharged 
by a trickle charging unit whic is 
connected to any 110 volt receptacle, 
The battery is a 12-volt type which 
insures quick, rapid starts. Write 
Charles F. Doepke, Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
3, Ill. You will be glad you did. 


Irrigation Pump 


New Jersey vegetable growers re- 
port that a new power-take-off irri- 
gation pump is doing a wonderful 
job providing volume and pressure. 
The new 6-inch pump is designed to 
fit any standard tractor power-take- 
off and delivers a maximum flow of 


2000 gallons per minute. The wit 
features an integral speed increaser 
gear housing. Growers who «re 
using the new punpp tell us they «are 
strongly built and will stand easily 
the hardest usage. Here is a chance 
to cut your irrigation costs, and, 
equally important, the pumps are 
very inexpensive. Write Ralph B. 
Carter Co., 192 Atlantic St., Hack« 1- 
sack, N. J., for all of the facts. 
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SHIPPING TOMATOES IN 
DUAL-PURPOSE BOXES 


SE of fiberboard dual-purpose 

shipping containers for mature- 
ereen tomatoes can cut shippers’ 
costs by as much as $263, and re- 
packers’ costs by as much as $108 
per carload, depending on the kind 
of containers being replaced. 

That’s the word from USDA mar- 
keting researchers, who made cost 
and time studies of fiberboard 
boxes designed for use as both ship- 
ping and master containers. Their 
port, E ficiency and Potential Econ- 
omics of Dual-Purpose Shipping 
Co1 lobes rs for Mature-Green Toma- 
tocs, Marketing Research Report No. 
257, may be obtained from Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington 
m & ©. 
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receptacle, Most California and Florida toma- 
type which ff toes are shipped in wooden lugs or 
rts. Write § yirebound crates. The inside dimen- 
nks, M 's€ @ sions and construction of these con- 
€., Chicago ff tainers make them unsuitable for 


ua did. re-tise as master containers at the re- 
packing plants to carry small tubes 
or trays of ripened fruit to whole- 
sale and retail outlets. 

The fiberboard boxes were also 
found to protect the tomatoes ade- 
quately against bruising in transit. 


DISEASE-RESISTANT 


UST released by Indian River 

Field Laboratory and Gulf Coast 
Experiment Station in Florida, the 
new Indian River tomato has high re- 
sistance to gray wall, fusarium wilt, 
gray leaf spot, and some resistance to 
leaf mold, early blight, blossom-end 
rot, crease-stem, and bunching. 

In trials it has performed well as a 
ground tomato (marketed mature 
green) and as a stake tomato (mar- 
keted mostly vine ripe). Showing 
most promise as a stake tomato, it 
produces fruit of ideal size and uni- 
formity. 

According to Corneli Seed Co., 
which is increasing this variety this 
year, Indian River has a definite place 
in tomato areas of the Southeast, and 
may be adapted to other areas as well. 
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Indian River variety on stakes. 
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Optimum Yields from this 
Finest Seed 


MARION MARKET—74 days, 5 Ibs. Slightly 
later in maturing but larger and hardier 
than regular Copenhagen types, developed 
by Wisconsin Cabbage Seed Co. for mar- 
ket and early kraut. 


And seed from 

Wisconsin Cabbage Seed Co. 
is unsurpassed because a 

half century of specialization 
in cabbage seed has 

produced our larger and more 
vigorous yellows resistant 
varieties to insure richer 
harvests, greater 

grower profits. 


Wisconsin 


CABBAGE SEED CO. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Available through authorized distributors and their dealers 


Build Greater Profits . . 


@ HANDBOOK FOR VEGETABLE GROWERS. By 
James E. Knott, 238 pages—$3.95. 


Much of the widely scattered information on vegetable 


growing is pac ked into this spiral-bound, pocket-size 

handbook. A ‘‘must’’ for your library. 

@ THE TOMATO. By Paul Work. 136 pages. 
—$2.50 

Includes methods of planting; fertilization; cultivation; 


harvesting and marketing; and insects and diseases. 





By Building Up Your Library 


@ VEGETABLE GROWING. By James S. Shoe- 
maker, 515 pages—$6.50. 

How, when, and where you can profitably produce 40 

different vegetables. Based on up-to-date findings, the 

hook discusses time and depth of planting, harvesting, 

storage, and marketing. 


* eee eae Comernvcrian AND 
EQUIPMENT. By . J. Wright. 269 pages 
—$3.50. 

Greenhouses, hotbeds and cold frames, forcing houses 

and pits, all receive full and detailed treatment. 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of check or money order 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, 


Ohio 





POLYETHYLEN 
& ! L M — satisfactory. 


Transparent 





BLACK MULCHING GRADE 


-0015” Mil. 3 ft. Wide by 500 ft. Long 
$12.00 a Roll 
6 to 9 Rolls Deduct 20% 
10 Rolls or More Deduct 25% 


YOHO & HOOKER 


BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sizes and Prices 


Our Polyethylene film is .004 
mil. thick and this is medium 
weight, and cost considered, is 


3 ft. 
4 ft. 
6 fe. 
8 ft. 


wide by 100 ft. 
$6.00 a roll 

wide by 100 ft. 
$8.00 a roll 

wide by 100 ft. 
$12.00 a roll 

wide by 100 ft. 
$16.00 a roll 

104 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$21.00 a roll 

20 ft. wide by 100 ft. 
$40.00 a roll 


6 Rolls to 9 Rolls 
Deduct 20% 


10 Rolls or More 
Deduct 25% 


Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 
long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 
cash, check or stamps for this 
big sample by mail, postpaid 


long 
long 
long 
long 


long 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39. United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. AND 
CIRCULATION OF: 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. _ published 
monthly at Willoughby, Ohio, for October 1, 1958 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, American Fruit Grower Publishing Com- 
pany. Willoughby, Ohio; Editor, R. T Meister, Wil- 
loughby Ohio; Managing Editor, None Susiness 
Manager, Edward L. Meister, Willoughby, Ohio 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation. the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by" a partnership or other unin- 
corporated firm. its name and address, as well as that 
of each individual member, must be given.) 


DEPENDABLE, SAFE, LOW COST 
PLASTIC GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


LP or Natural Gas 


HEATERS 


66,000 or 33,000 BTU input 
Rugged construction (alum- 
inized steel) (no rust) 
100% safety pilot-automa- 
tic control 

Directional heat flow 
Blower attachment available 
Being used with outstanding 
results 

Free greenhouse plans sent 
on request 


Blower Attachment 
WRITE 


BURLEY BURNER CO.., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 


American Fruit Grower Publishing Company, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, E. G. K. Meister, Willoughby. Ohio: 
Elsie K. Meister. Willoughby, Ohio; Edward L. 
Meister. Willoughby. Ohio; R. Meister, Wil- 
loughby. Ohio. 

3 The known bondholders, mortgagees. and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other secur- 
ities are (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4 Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation. the names of the person or corporation for 
whom each trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which the stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner 


EDWARD L. MEISTER, 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day 

of September 1958 
(Seal) E. P JEANGUENAT, Notary Publi-. 
(My commission expires Sept 17, 1959) 


When writing advertisers 


please mention 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


TUCKCROSS HYBRIDS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Leaf Mold (Mildew), and Wilt 
Resistant strains for your 

greenhouse planting program! 
Missouri's leading tomato breeders, after years 
of research and field-testing, have developed 
these hybrids which give high yields of top-qual- 
ity, large red fruit. 
Tuckcross V, ©, or M, a strain ideal f r your 
region and demands high prices at the market 
Adapted to glass and plastic. 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


STANDARD SEED COMPANY 


Dept. MO, 931 W. 8th St., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


Mea NMEA CG 


Jor the Highway Traveler Ora 
by BILL ROAMER r 


MIAMI, FLORIDA~— 
The newest and 


largest 


resort 


motel in Miami is the APACHE. All the luxury of 


an ocean-front hotel. An Olympic swimming pool 


, 


putting green, kiddy playland, and an exotic cock- 
tail lounge with nightly entertainment. Accommoda- 
tions are superb, rooms individually air-conditioned. 


I heartily recommend the 


APACHE 


RESORT MOTEL 


-++Member- - - 


CONGRESS 


OF MOTOR HOTELS 


10651 Biscayne Blvd. 


Miami, Florida 


FREE! Write to this motel for 
your free copy of the 1958 edition 
of MOTOR HOTEL GUIDE. Lists 


over 700 fine motels 


COAST-TO-COAST 
INSPECTED and APPROVED 


Junior Growers’ Page 


NJVGA EYES 
CONVENTION 


Mississippi to Host 
24th Annual Event 


HE 24th annual conventio: 

National Junior Vegetable G 
ers Association will be held in Bi! 
Miss., from Sunday, Decembe 
through Thursday, December 
with headquarters at the beau 
3uena Vista Hotel. Chesley H: 
leader of extension horticulture, 
sissippi State College, and his com- 
mittees are planning a full program 
of activities that will interest both 
NJVGA members and their adult 
leaders and friends. 

The tours for Monday and Tuies- 
day will include a number of points 
of historical interest along the Gulf 
Coast from Pascagoula to Pass Cliris- 
tian, including visits to Keesler .\ir 
Force Base, a marine life exhibit 
and show, Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
plant, a seafood packing plant, a yot- 
tery plant, Gulf Coast marine labora- 
tory, Ingall’s shipyard, several large 
gardens and a citrus grove, plus a 
two- to three-hour boat trip on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Opportunity will 
also be’ provided to see the larg 
shrimp and oyster fleet stationed 
around Biloxi. 


Career Opportunities 

Special events will again feature 
the get-acquainted breakfast on Mon- 
day morning and the horticultural 
career breakfast on Wednesday morn- 
ing Several outstanding authorities 
will outline the many jobs and carcer 
opportunities that the field of horti- 
culture offers to young men ai 
women in the professions, industr 
business, sales, and marketing. 

Important parts of the convent 
program include the 15th ann 
Demonstration Contest and the 2 
annual Judging, Grading, and Iden- 
tification Contest This vear the latter 
contest will be divided into two s:c 
tions—one restricted to official st 
4-H Club teams, and the other 0 
to any individual between the a; 
of 13 and 22 and to any team 
members of which are in the sa 
age group 

Entertainment every evening \ 
feature movies, games, and squ: 
dancing, plus a show by the best talk 
that the Mississippi 4-H clubs hi: 
selected in their annual competitic 

Meetings are scheduled for t 
board of trustees of the NJ VG Foun- 
dation, the executive committee of 
NJVGA, the adult leaders, and te 
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state horticultural specialists concern- 
ing the business and program of the 
foundation and association. 

The awards banquet will again be 
a highlight of the convention. 

Reservations should be forwarded 
to Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
Special rates are available to NJVGA 
members. The registration fee to 
cover the tours, banquet, several 
lunches, and convention expenses will 
be approximately $12.50 per person. 


A SHINING EXAMPLE 


ALPH Harper, of Rochester, 

N. Y., is another shining exam- 
ple of the type of young man being 
groomed by National Junior Vege- 
table Growers Association for a 
career in agriculture. 


Representing NJVGA, Ralph Harper (left), Sarah 


Pratt, Ithaca, N.Y., and John Porter (right), 
Baidwinsville, N.Y., visit with their U.S. Sen- 
ator Irving McNeil Ives in Washington, D.C. 


Secretary of NJVGA, Ralph has 
completed his freshman year at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
where he is enrolled in the College 

Agriculture. 

Besides taking an active part and 
winning honors in 4-H activities, 
Ralph has also chalked up an out- 
standing record in NJVGA’s pro- 
gram. He became state winner in 
the 1955 Production and Marketing 
Contest ; 1956 national winner in the 
variety trials section of that contest, 
and regional winner in the fresh 
narket section. 

Last year he was northeastern 
regional director and national win- 
ner in the fresh market section of 
the P and M Contest. For the past 
four years he has been a member of 
one of New York state’s judging 
teams. Ralph is now second vice- 
president of New York State 4-H 
Vegetable Growers Association. 


A bi-monthly page for the younger genera- 
tion of vegetable growers and their na- 
tional organization, the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association. For infor- 
mation write Grant B. Snyder, French Hall, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
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BOOKS ee 
BERRY BOOK: “THIRTY YEARS OF BER- 


ries.” Rz aspberries and strawberries. 84 pages, 
price $1.00 P’paid. ROY TURNER, 1525 S. 
Livingston St., Peoria, Ill. 


THE HOW-TO BOOK ON STRAWBERRIES. 
The layman’s primer, the professional’s reference 
and everyone’s factual guide to more and better 
strawberries. $1.50. AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER, Box 107, W illoughby, Ohio. 


TOMATO G ROWERS JU ST. PUBLISHED 
1958 American Tomato Yearbook. Crammed with 
important facts. Send $2.00. Complete volume 
1951-1958. $10.00. AMERICAN TOMATO 


YE ARBOOK, Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey. 


“PRU (NING MANUAL” .“G RAFTER’S HAND- 
book”’. Complete books on pruning, grafting fruit 
trees, plants. Each $8.75 Postpaid. PHILLIPS 
BOOK COMPANY, Box 453, Ronceverte, W. Va. 


DRUG MEDICINES DIS: APPOINT, DISIL- 
LUSION. Why defeat nature’s spontaneous re- 
covery efforts? New 25¢ hook, MEDICINES OF 
NATURE describes seven universal curatives 
freely available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 
143, Tennessee. 


BUSINESS ; OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED 


Sideline salesman now contacting Vege- 
table Growers, Nurséries, Florists, etc., 


to represent National Rubber Band 
Manufacturer, Attractive commission ar- 
rangement. Repeat business. Write Box 
110, American Vegetable Grower, giving 
territory covered, experience, etc. 











GUARANTEED MARKET! EARN READY 
cash raising fishworms for us! Backyard, garage, 
basement! We buy your crop! Exciting details 
free! OAKH AVEN 25, Cedar Hill, Texas. 

300 ACRES FINEST GARDENING LAND 
south Georgia. Two crops yearly. all vegetables. 
Ten large ponds for irrigation. New large pack- 
ing shed, almost new 3-bedroom large brick 
house. Heated plant beds, other new buildings and 
features too numerous to mention. Terrific net 
profits, sacrifice due to health. Phone JOE LUTZ, 
7513, Pelham, Georgia. 


FOR “SALE: MODERN BASKET FACTORY. 
Have been in business for a years. Price $32,000. 
Owner retiring. Write ANDOVER BASKET 
MFG. CO., Andover, Ohio. 


EARN CASH FROM STRAW BERRY (SALI : 
Get our How-To Book on Strawberries that gives 
common sense treatment of the must and must-not 
in strawberry culture. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 30x 
107, Willoughby, Ohio. 








TWO BEAUTIFUL OIL COLOR 8 x 10 EN- 
largements from any photo or negative (returned) 
$1.00. PORTRAITCO, A780, Sweetwater, Texas. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES © 


SAVE up to 40% on—CHRYSLER INDUS- 
TRIAL-IRRIGATION UNITS. Our own special 
irrigation unit costs only $1695.00, and includes 
CHRYSLER’S big 354 cubic inch V8 engine plus 
all the accessories to make it run. 6 cylinder units 
as low as $1395.00. Write for information. Dealer 
ameinion invited. Midwest Parts Corporation, Box 
394, Gary, Indiana. 


WOOD LETTERS FOR ATTRACTIVE SIGNS. 
Inexpensive. Permanent. NORTHLAND PROD- 
UCTS, Route 22282-GR, Rockland, Maine. 


FOR SALE: SEVERAL GOOD USED BLOW 
type Row Crop Power Sprayers which have been 
taken in trade by our dealers on Myers new Row 
Crop Concentrate Sprayers. Your inquiries would 
be welcomed by WATER SUPPLIES, INC., 
Ashland, Ohio. Phone 2-1565. 

New and remanufactured INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER ENGINES and POWER UNITS. 
Special Fall clearance sale. Midwest Industrial 
Company, 835 No. Capitol, Indianapolis, Indiana. 











VEGETABLE AND STRAWBERRY GROW- 
ERS. For better and larger crops, investigate 
Black Polyethylene mulching film. For informa- 
tion and prices, write: Box 957, Crystal River, 
Florida. 


HELP WANTED 
A NATIONAL SEED COMPANY NEEDS 
exclusive sales representatives to cover various 
sales areas. All territories protected. An interest- 
ing and profitable job which can be handled in 
your spare time. Applicants must be respected in 
their community and an asset to our company. 
Please reply AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROW- 
ER, Box 112, Willoughby, Ohio. 
SIDELINE SALESMAN CONTAC TING VEG- 
etable growers—green houses—nurseries for in 
ternationally famous product used by world’s 
largest growers. High repeat—effective promotion 
attractive commission bona fide proposition. 
CLAIR W. STILLE, 137 Bassett Avenue, Lex- 
ington 27, Kentucky. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN OFFERS FROM 


reliable manufacturers for your invention? 
Patented, unpatented. HARVEY ASSOCIATES, 
Dept. 8A, Cambridge, Maryland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOURMONE COMPOST ACTIVATOR TURNS 


garden wastes, manures, sawdust, etc., into com- 
post. Easy and safe to use. 3 oz. trial can $1.00 
(treats approximately 6 tons garden wastes) ™% 
Ib. $2.25, 1 Ib. $3.95 postpaid. Lower prices for 
quantities. Free literature from FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS CORP., 21 Washington St., West 
Orange, N.J. 


BANANA PLANT, GROWS ANYWHERE 
Indoors, outdoors. $1.50. Postpaid. P. SULEN, 
Ladylake, Fla. 

BED BLANKETS FOR FARM CAMPS. 100% 
converted wool, approx. 5 lbs., dark colors, 52 x 80. 
Double value. Bales of 25—$62.50, 50—$119.50. 
Samples $3.00. Terms 25% deposit, balance C.O.D. 
F.O.B. BARNEY’S SURPLUS, Hightstown, N.J. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
OUILTING? REMNANTS? SAMPLES. Three 
yards nylon $1.00. RAINBOW, Estill Springs, 
Tenn. 

SEND DIME FOR CATALOG. Unusual gifts. 
MYCO, Dept. AVG, Runnemede, New Jersey. 


LEARN PROFESSIONAL CAKE DECORAT- 
ing. Details free. DECO-SECRETS, Venice 33, 
Calif. 

SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. 
No charge for material to fill orders. In our fourth 
successful year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bas- 
trop 8, Louisiana. 

ANYONE CAN LEARN TO PAINT BEAUTI 
ful pictures with my three simple lessons. One 
dollar. Or five dollars for oil-paint set and lessons. 
No numbers used. ART, 407 W. Main, Fredericks- 
burg Texas. 


“PLANTS “AND | NURSERY STOCK 


DWARF APPLE TREES. 24 VARIETIES 
and Dwarf Cordon Apple Trees. Priced low. 


BAUM’S NURSERY, RFD 4, Danbury, Conn. 


PANSIES, STEELE’S JUMBO; BUTTERFLY 
Hybrids; Calendula; Stock; Hollyhock (double). 
25-—-$1.25; 50—$2.00. Middle October, Postpaid. 
FRANCIS PETRIE, 411 South Ravenel, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. 


WANTED TO BUY | 
WANTED. SINGLE PHASE ELECTRIC IR- 
rigation system. Digging and transplanting equip- 
ment. Other nursery equipment. Just starting in 


business. LAWYER NURSERY, Plains, Montana. 


OPPORTUNITY ADS 





BUY, SELL AND TRADE — 
Readers and business firms will 
get top advertising value at low 
cost from AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER “Opportunity 
Ads.” RATES—25c per word for 
one insertion; 20c per word per 


month for two insertions; 15c per 
word per month for four inser- 
tions or more. Count each initial 
or whole number as one word. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER reserves the right to 
reject or alter any copy which does 
not merit its standards. 
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‘Men Who Are Not There’ 


THE business side of agriculture is 
receiving well deserved attention by 
educators. New courses of study in 
agribusiness are offered by numerous 
colleges and universities. At the Uni- 
versity of California six new gradu- 
ate courses in agricultural business 
management are offered this fall. 

Another group that is vitally con- 
cerned about the business side of 
agriculture is National Sales Execu- 
tives, Inc. Developed in response to 
two trends—a shortage of salesmen 
who are farm trained, and the de- 
parture of boys from farms into jobs 
not related to agriculture—the Sales 
Executives organization has formu- 
lated a Farm Youth Program to 
provide salesmen for agribusiness. 

The nation needs one million extra 
salesmen, says Merritt D. Hill, gen- 
eral manager of Ford Motor Com- 
pany'’s Tractor and Implement Divi- 
sirmingham, Mich., and one of 
the founders of the Detroit Sales 
Executives’ Club. “These million men 
who are not there,” says Hill, can 
keep the economy from expanding to 
its fullest extent. 

Purpose of the YES (Youth Edu- 
cation Sponsor) program is to find 
these men while they are young, to 
interest them in sales work, and to 
help them to be trained for profes- 
sional sales careers. 


sion, 


The organizations supporting the 
Farm Youth Program, according to 
Hill, are not interested in taking boys 
away from the farm. The program is 
to enable many of the boys to use 
their farm heritage productively. 


Harvest Danger 


THE daily press carried an editorial 
the other day which served to point 
up the importance of the roadside 
stand in the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. 

With the harvest season here, 
roadside stand business has increased 
and the American Trucking Associa- 
tion, Inc., of Washington, according 
to the editorial, urges motorists to 
use greater care in driving as a result 
of this additional traffic hazard. 

As has often been mentioned in 
this publication, if you are catering 
to the traveling public, make it easy 
for him to stop by providing ample 
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parking area. Particularly is this true 
if your roadside stand is located on 
a well-traveled highway. 

Also, it’s not only good advertising 
but it may avert an accident if you 
place a goodlooking sign some dis- 
tance from your market informing the 
motorist of an approaching stand and 
the products currently available. 


Free Energy 


TODAY, as summer wanes, we siz- 
zle in 90° heat. Comes next spring 
when temperatures drop to critical 
levels, we will work feverishly with 
all manner of heating and sprinkling 
devices to prevent frost damage to 
crops, all the while pondering why 
scientists have not done something 
about storing solar energy for release 
at such times. 

Now comes word that among the 
first to benefit from controlled use of 
the sun’s free energy may be farmers. 
Solar heating is already “close to the 
point of being economically sound,” 
said a report presented to the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers at the 1958 annual meeting held 
on the Santa Barbara campus of 
University of California. 

“Further concentrated efforts 
toward capturing, storing, and utiliz- 
ing solar energy should bring about 
many favorable changes in the pres- 
ent energy-using systems on _ the 


VEGETABLE CONVENTION 


"That little package is photogenic and she sure 
keeps her shin up." 


EDITORIALS 


farm,” according to the report by 
John J. McDow, head of the agricui- 
tural engineering department at Lou- 
isiana Polytechnic Institute, «nd 
James S. Boyd. associate professor 
of agricultural engineering at Michi- 
gan State University. 

Recently, McDow and Boyd con- 
structed an experimental storage unit 
containing 189 four-inch concrete 
spheres as the heat-storage medium. 
Successful tests with this small lab- 
oratory model pointed to the possi- 
bility of using a larger version to heat 
a 2200-bird poultry house under ty pi- 
cal Michigan conditions. 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


The word “truck crops” has no relation 
to the hauling of vegetables to market 
in trucks. The term is derived from the 
French word, “troquier"—to barter or 
exchange. The term developed from the 
practice of bartering or dealing in small 
lots in the market place. 

—Vegetable Growers Association 

of America 


The earth’s supply of solar energy 
stored in fossil fuels—coal, oil, and 
natural gas—is dwindling much faster 
than it can be replaced, McDow and 
Boyd pointed out. Meanwhile, solar 
energy is striking the earth’s surface 
at an annual rate equivalent to the 
energy in 122 trillion tons of coal. 

“The amount of energy received in 
three days is equal to the energy value 
of all the fossil fuels stored through- 
out the ages past,” they said. 

In the vegetable industry, perhap 
the first to benefit from the stora; 
and subsequent release of solar ener: 
would be growers of greenhou 
crops. 

Then perhaps in another deca: 
from now Jack Frost’s visits to ovt- 
door crops in the spring won't | 
cause for anxiety, for all the grow 
will need to do is turn on his spri 
kling system and flood his field 
orchard with solar heat stored for ji 
such an emergency. 


Coming Next Month 
50 Years of Progress—The Golden A 
niversary of Vegetable Growers As 
ciation of America 
A Tribute to VGAA 
Congratulations to VGAA from notabie 
leaders 
From E. A. Dunbar to Paul Ruetenik 
The Next 50 Years 
Grandfather’s Album of Vegetable 
Growing 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
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GROWER 


COP-0-ZINK 
(A Neutral Copper- 
Zinc Fungicide) 


For disease control and prevention. 
Particularly effective on potatoes. 
Also on many vegetable crops. 
Cop-O-Zink is excellent for correct- 
ing Copper and Zinc deficiencies 
and for stimulating plant growth. 
Contains 48% Copper and 4% 
Zinc. Applied to foliage in spray or 
dust form. 


I-€ DUST MIXTURES 


Tennessee’s Nu-Z; Nu-lron, Nu-M 
and Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate are 
especially suited for use in prepar- 
ing nutritional and fungicidal spray 
and dust mixtures. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


FUNGICIDES 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


There’s a superior TC 
product to correct most 
nutritional deficiencies 
and TRI-BASIC COPPER 
SULFATE to prevent and 
control certain persistent 
fungus diseases. 


manganese content of the soil... 
Applied in spray or dust form, 
NU-M 
(Nutritional Manganese) 

A nutritional manganese compound 
to be fed to the plants through di- 
rect application in spray or dust 
form...To correct manganese de- 
ficiencies and to stimulate healthier 
plant growth. 


The ESsential MiNeral ELements . . . Contains Man- 
ganese, Copper, Iron, Zine, Boron and Magnesium, all 
essential to healthy, productive soil. Fruits and vege- 
tables rich in vitamins cannot grow in soil poor in 
minerals. For soil application. Es-Min-El in spray or 
dust form for direct application to the plants is also 


available. . 
and Copper. 


. . Contains nutritional manganese, Zinc 


WE WILL CUSTOM MIX MINERAL MIXTURES TO 
YOUR OWN SPECIFICATIONS IN LARGE OR 
SMALL QUANTITIES 


For Information on These Nutritional Products, Write, Wire or Phone Us. 
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HOMESTEAD 24. 


Pe eins 


Adaptation: 
Either green-wrap or vine-ripe 
Florida to California; Texas to 


thern New England 
10 tO SEED eae ai = her ag too 
D 24 
wEsTen Plants: 
“ Te sae Ay Determinate, permitting closer planting, 


higher yields per acre 
, ATU Productive, setting well in hot weather 
) Early midseason maturity 

Excellent resistance to fusarium wilt 


Fruits: 
AND — it comes in Asgrow Vigorpak containers to give Rvtgers type, uniform full globe 


‘ % “ S th shoulders, ll blos car 
you rapid emergence, strong seedling vigor. It’s not too Thick aha —* 


late to order now from your dealer or our nearest address. Sizes well throughout picking period 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 

Atlanta 2,Ga. * El Centro * Exmore, Va. °* Florida, N.Y. °* Indianapolis 25 
Milford, Conn. * Oakland 4 * Phoenix °* Salinas * Vineland, N.J. 
Texas distributor: ASGROW TEXAS CO., San Antonio, Crystal City, Robstown, Weslaco 
Florida distributor: THE KILGORE SEED CO., Plant City 
International division: THE ASGROW EXPORT CORP., Milford, Conn., U.S.A. 





